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The I. L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
101 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this end 
it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, formulates 
international standards and supervises their national application. It also engages in 
Operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out social and 
economic development programmes. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisation. 
It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National delegations to the 
annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the government, one representing 
management, and one representing labour; each delegate speaks and votes independently, 
so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten representatives 
of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the executive council of the 
Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational headquarters, 
a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are available to all 
nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch offices and correspondents 
in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Conference 
is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed world 
opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. When the 
legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this purpose 
it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as centres for 
assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment services, increasing 
productivity, the development of training facilities and the administration of social 
security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating the United Nations Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance. 


The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 


All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of social 
justice and peace. 
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The Andean Programme 


by Jef Rens 
Deputy Director-General of the International Labour Office 


The I.L.0. has been working for the improvement of the condition 
of indigenous peoples throughout the world ever since its inception. 
In the early years it confined its activity almost exclusively to the 
framing of international labour standards ; but in 1953 it entered the 
operational field with the Andean programme, which was designed to 
contribute to improving the lot of the Indian peoples of Bolivia, Peru 
and Ecuador (and, subsequently, those of Colombia, Chile and 
Argentina as well) with a view to integrating them in the national 
communities to which they belonged. This operational activity is 
carried on within the framework of the United Nations Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance and in close co-operation with the 
different specialised agencies! and the governments of the countries 
concerned. In this article Mr. Rens describes the historical background 
of the Andean programme, the basic aims underlying it, the actual 
projects undertaken and the results achieved so far. 


BACKGROUND 


T is now 40 years since the International Labour Organisation 

first began to concern itself with aboriginal peoples. Beginning 
in 1921 the International Labour Office carried out a series of 
studies on indigenous workers in the independent countries, inter 
alia, within the framework of the Office’s participation in the work 
of the Permanent Mandates Commission of the League of Nations. 
Later, in May 1926, the Governing Body set up a Committee of 
Experts on Native Labour, which held its first meeting in July 
1927, and the work of which resulted in the adoption of a whole 


1The United Nations Food and Agriculture Organisation (F.A.O.), the 
World Health Organisation (W.H.O.), the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation (U.N.E.S.C.O.), and the United Nations 
Children’s Fund (U.N.I.C.E.F.). The I.L.O. is responsible for the general 
administration of the programme. 
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series of international labour Conventions and Recommendations ! 
concerning nationals of independent countries, including aboriginals, 
as well as indigenous peoples in dependent countries. But during 
the last 25 years the interest of the I.L.O. in the living conditions 
of indigenous peoples has been focused mainly on Latin America. 
In several countries in this part of the world one can still find the 
descendants of the peoples which lived there before the Spanish 
conquest. For various reasons, which there is no need to go into 
here, the attention of the I.L.O. has been directed particularly 
towards the Indian peoples living on the high plateaux and in the 
valleys of the Andes. In these regions live the Andean Indians, of 
whom there are believed to be about 7 million. In each of the 
countries where they are found, the economic, social and cultural 
differences between their conditions of living and those of the other 
population groups are such as to debar them from taking a normal 
part in the life of the national community.? 

This state of affairs led the first two regional Conferences of 
American States Members of the International Labour Organisation 
to adopt resolutions on the living and working conditions of indi- 
genous peoples. The first conference, held at Santiago in January 
1936, asked countries with a substantial proportion of indigenous 
peoples among their population to “ supply the Office with all the 
necessary information concerning the economic and social problems 
affecting the life and labour of that section of the population so that 
the Office may consider the possibility of international action 
leading to practical results ”.% 

The second regional Conference of American States Members, 
which was held in Havana in November 1939, called attention to 
the social and cultural state of “these proletarian masses and 
particularly of those among which the descendants of the aboriginals 
played a prominent role ”.4 

In 1943 the I.L.O. took part in the work of a Commission set up 
jointly by the Governments of Bolivia and the United States to 


1The Forced Labour Convention, 1930 (No. 29) ; the Forced Labour 
(Indirect Compulsion) Recommendation, 1930 (No. 35) ; the Forced Labour 
(Regulation) Recommendation, 1930 (No. 36) ; the Recruiting of Indigenous 
Workers Convention, 1936 (No. 50) ; the Elimination of Recruiting Recom- 
mendation, 1936 (No. 46); the Contracts of Employment (Indigenous 
Workers) Convention, 1939 (No. 64); the Penal Sanctions (Indigenous 
Workers) Convention, 1939 (No. 65); the Contracts of Employment (In- 
digenous Workers) Recommendation, 1939 (No. 58); and the Labour 
Inspectorates (Indigenous Workers) Recommendation, 1939 (No. 59). 

2 See Alfred Mférraux: “ The Social and Economic Structure of the 
Indian Communities of the Andean Region ”, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. LXXIX, No. 3, Mar. 1959, pp. 225-243. 

’ International Labour Review, Vol. XXXIII, No. 5, May 1936, p. 675. 


‘Ibid., Vol. XLI, No. 3, Mar. 1940, p. 261. 
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inquire into living and working conditions among Bolivian workers, 
and more especially among the miners, most of whom are Indians. 

However, it was not until 1944, when the International Labour 
Conference met in Philadelphia, and 1945, the year of the establish- 
ment of the Committee of Experts on Social Policy in Non-metro- 
politan Territories, that a clear distinction was drawn between 
indigenous workers in the non-metropolitan territories and the 
aboriginal workers of the independent countries. A resolution 
passed in Mexico City in April 1946 at the Third Conference of 
American States Members of the I.L.O. called upon the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office to “ establish a Committee 
of Experts on social problems of the indigenous populations of the 
world ” and requested the Governing Body to “ have prepared for 
presentation to the next Conference of the American States 
Members of the International Labour Organisation, which should 
take place within two years, a full report on the situation of the 
Indian population of the American countries based on the work 
of the Committee of Experts ”.1 

The Fourth Conference of American States Members of the 
International Labour Organisation, which took place in Montevideo 
in April-May 1949, also passed a resolution on the living and 
working conditions of indigenous peoples. This resolution called 
upon the Governing Body of the I.L.O. to— 

Recommend that governments should take steps to put into effect 
legislation to adapt to the real needs and the special characteristics of life 
and work of the respective indigenous populations concerning, in particular— 

(a) equal pay for equal work ; 

(b) regulation of the activities of private recruiting agents with respect 
to contracts of employment so as to provide adequate protection and 
guarantees for the workers, taking into account where appropriate standards 
established in international Conventions ; 

(c) provision of adequate housing and medical, hospital and pharma- 
ceutical care as an obligation to be established by contracts of employment ; 


(d) recognition of the family as an economic unit in the extension of 
social insurance benefits and other forms of social assistance ; 


(e) inclusion of indigenous workers in plans for land settlement ; 


(f) general education and technical training of indigenous workers as a 
means to ensure their integration in the social and economic life of their 
respective countries.” 


The same resolution also asked the Governing Body to— 


Instruct the Office to study and co-ordinate the experience acquired by 
the various countries with respect to indigenous workers concerning— 


(a) the development of programmes of vocational training ; 


1 Official Bulletin (Geneva, 1.L.O.), Vol. XXIX, No. 2, Sep. 1946, p. 108. 
* Ibid., Vol. XXXII, No. 2, July 1949, p. 67. 
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(b) the extension of social insurance and other forms of social assistance ; 


(c) the systems of land ownership and agricultural credit ; 


(d) the application of legislation concerning labour inspection and the 
prohibition of unpaid services ; 

(e) the division of agricultural wages between payment in cash and in 
kind ; 

({) the conversion of Indian comunidades into agricultural and livestock 
co-operatives ; 

(g) measures for protecting the economic interests of indigenous home- 
crafts (problems of access to raw materials, credit, technology, market- 
ing, etc.) ; 

(h) recruitment of indigenous agricultural labourers and mine workers 
for work within the country as well as abroad ; 

(i) adaptation of industrial safety devices to the risks of industry and 
in particular to mining, and methods of instructing workers concerning 
occupational risks and in the observance of safety regulations.! 


Lastly, this resolution also asks the Governing Body to— 


ensure co-ordination of the activities of the International Labour Office in 
this field with any similar work that may be undertaken by the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations, the Economic Commission for 
Latin America of the United Nations, the Economic and Social Council of 
the Organisation of American States, the Food and Agriculture Organisation, 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation, the 
World Health Organisation, the Pan American Sanitary Bureau as the 
Regional Office of the World Health Organisation and the Inter-American 
Indian Institute.” 


Following the resolution adopted by the Mexico City Con- 
ference in 1946, the Governing Body of the I.L.O. decided in the 
same year to appoint a Committee of Experts to survey living and 
working conditions among indigenous peoples throughout the 
world. Countless studies had already been made all over the 
world of the history, language, anthropology, culture, folklore, 
etc., of these peoples, but their specifically social conditions had 
hardly ever been studied by experts. The I.L.O. was interested in 
their lot because of their extreme poverty, the way they were 
exploited and their almost complete lack of effective social pro- 
tection. Almost everywhere in the world the aboriginal peoples 
have, in varying degrees, been shut out of the national life of their 
countries, although they are often not only citizens, but also the 
direct descendants of the original inhabitants. Shunned in their 
own countries, treated for centuries as pariahs, and forced to live 
as if in ghettos, they form a strange social phenomenon. It is only 
since the idea of social justice has gained ground sufficiently 


1 Official Bulletin, Vol. XXXII, No. 2, July 1949, p. 67. 
2 Ibid., p. 68. 
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throughout the world to reach the remoter parts of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America, that the position of the aboriginal peoples of 
these continents has begun to show some slight improvement. The 
resolutions adopted on their behalf by the regional conferences of 
the International Labour Organisation are in fact signs of the 
progress achieved by the movement for social justice among the 
aboriginal peoples. 

The First Session of the Committee of Experts on Indigenous 
Labour was held at La Paz in January 1951 and was attended by 
a dozen experts from America, Asia and New Zealand. Pursuing 
the themes of the Montevideo Conference this Committee adopted 
some 15 resolutions, all of them revolving round the dominant idea 
that the legislation of each country should be extended to the whole 
population, including the aborigines, who had hitherto been 
excluded from its scope.* 

These resolutions urged the desirability for the aboriginal 
peoples of general education, vocational training, social security, 
protection of handicrafts, protection at the time of recruitment 
for employment, research into safety and health in the mines 
where they were employed, etc. In one of them the Committee of 
Experts suggested that the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office should instruct the latter to intensify its activities 
in the collection of information on all facilities and studies con- 
cerned with the problems of indigenous labour. Following this 
recommendation, the Office in 1953 published a major survey 
which is a veritable encyclopedia of social conditions among 
aboriginal peoples throughout the world.? 

In another resolution the Committee asked the I.L.O. “to 
ascertain how the International Labour Office, in close collaboration 
with the United Nations and appropriate specialised agencies, can 
best assist indigenous workers through the medium of the Expanded 
Technical Assistance Programme ”.® This was the first signpost on 
the way towards what has now become the large-scale technical 
co-operation project known as the “ Andean programme ”. 

Since the beginning of the Andean Indian programme the 
I.L.O. has continued its standard-setting work in the field of indi- 
genous labour, as a result of which a Convention and a Recom- 
mendation were adopted by the International Labour Conference 


“e 


1See “ First Session of I.L.0. Committee of Experts on Indigenous 
Labour ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXIV, No. 1, July 1950, 
pp. 63-64. 

2 1.L.0.: Indigenous Peoples: Living and Working Conditions of Aboriginal 
Populations in Independent Countries, Studies and Reports, New Series, 
No. 35 (Geneva, 1953). 

3 International Labour Review, Vol. LXIV, No. 1, July 1951, p. 82. 
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in 1957.1 It is of interest to note that the standards set forth in 
those instrui.ients were framed by the I.L.O. in close co-operation 
with the four other international organisations which took part in 
the Andean Indian programme from the time of its inception— 
the United Nations, the F.A.O., W.H.O. and U.N.E.S.C.O. 


THE BEAGLEHOLE MISSION 


As a result of this last resolution the Technical Assistance Board 
began from the early part of 1952 onwards to receive applications 
for assistance in the field of aboriginal labour of the kinds mentioned 
in the resolutions adopted at La Paz in 1951. 

Not wishing to take definite action until the ground had been 
carefully prepared, the Technical Assistance Board at its 17th 
Session in January-February 1952 approved the appointment of a 
joint mission by the United Nations and the specialised agencies. 
The mission ? was given the task of— 


(a) reviewing previous attempts at social and economic rehabilitation of 
indigenous populations, assessing causes of past failures or success in order 
to determine the types of technical assistance that would ensure the maxi- 
mum success in the continuation and expansion of existing projects or in 
the development of new projects ; 


(b) exploring, in consultation with the governments concerned, the 
practical possibilities and conditions for carrying out a first demonstration 
pilot project ; 

(c) determining the nature of this first pilot project ; 

(d) selecting an area for this first pilot project. 


1Convention and Recommendation concerning the protection and 
integration of indigenous and other tribal and semi-tribal populations in 
independent countries. The Convention has been ratified by seven Latin 
American countries, namely Argentina, Peru, Mexico, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic and El Salvador. 


2 This mission was led by Professor Ernest Beaglehole, a New Zealand 
ethnologist who is particularly well known for his work on the integration 
of the Maoris (see ‘“ The Maori in New Zealand: A Case Study in Socio- 
Economic Integration ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XVI, No. 2, 
Aug. 1957, pp. 103-123), and consisted of the following members : Dr. Juan 
José Alcocer (Mexico) of the World Health Organisation ; Mr. David Blelloch 
(United Kingdom) of the International Labour Organisation ; Mr. Carl 
Fritzle (Switzerland) of the Food and Agriculture Organisation ; Mr. Enrique 
de Lozada (Bolivia) of the United Nations; Mr. Oscar Nuifiez del Prado 
(Peru) of the United Nations ; Mr. Gonzalo Rubio (Ecuador) of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation; Mr. Xavier 
Caballero (Bolivia) of the International Labour Office ; Mr. Daniel Litowsky 
(U.S.A.) of the United Nations; Miss Gloria Penichet (Mexico); and 
Miss Maureen Romeril (United Kingdom). 

The mission was also assisted by the following advisers: Mr. Anibal 
Buitrén (Ecuador) of the Organisation of American States ; Mr. Edmundo 
Flores (Mexico), an economist ; and Dr. Carlos Monge (Peru), a biologist 
specialising in the physiology of life at high altitudes. 
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In January 1953, less than a year after its appointment, the 
Beaglehole mission submitted its report}, in which, as a result of its 
investigations on the spot in Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia, it proposed 
that a series of projects should be started in each of these countries. 
It was made clear that the projects would fit into a regional pro- 
gramme requiring active participation by the governments con- 
cerned. It was also considered that the approach should be organic 
and comprehensive ; in other words, the experts should be organised 
into teams to tackle all the problems arising out of the living and 
working conditions of these aboriginal peoples. This report was 
simultaneously submitted to the United Nations Director of Tech- 
nical Assistance and to the Director-General of the International 
Labour Office in a letter dated 16 January 1953, signed by the head of 
the mission. After consulting with the other organisations which had 
taken part in the mission, the Director-General of the International 
Labour Office drew up a detailed working plan, covering most of 
the recommendations made by the Beaglehole mission, which was 
approved in June 1953 by the Technical Assistance Board. This 
formed the point of departure for what has since become the Andean 
project. The scheme, in which the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(U.N.I.C.E.F.) now participates together with the other organisa- 
tions which shared in the Beaglehole mission, has since extended 
its operations to Colombia, Chile and Argentina. 

In August 1953 agreements on the provision of technical 
assistance were signed with the Governments of Bolivia and Peru ; 
a similar agreement was concluded with the Government of Ecuador 
in January 1954. A regional field office to launch and direct a 
co-ordinated scheme in the three countries was opened in Lima 
in September 1953. 


THEORY AND AIMS OF INTEGRATION 


Before describing various features of this Andean project one 
should first define the theory of integration underlying it. Since it 
concerns indigenous or aboriginal peoples, all of whom live by their 
labour, one should first of all consider what is meant by the term 
indigenous or aboriginal worker. 

The International Labour Conference, in the Recruiting of 
Indigenous Workers Convention, 1936, defined “ indigenous 
workers ” as— 


Workers belonging to or assimilated to the indigenous populations of the 
dependent territories of Members of the Organisation and workers belonging 


1See Ernest BEAGLEHOLE: “A Technical Assistance Mission in the 
Andes ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXVII, No. 6, June 1953, 
pp. 520-534. 
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to or assimilated to the dependent indigenous populations of the home 
territories of Members of the Organisation. 


This definition recurs in subsequent Conventions dealing with 
indigenous workers. 

The Indigenous and Tribal Populations Convention, 1957, 
specifies that governments have the primary responsibility for 
developing co-ordinated and systematic action for the protection 
of the populations concerned and their progressive integration into 
the life of their respective countries. The scope of the Convention 
is defined as follows : 


1. This Convention applies to— 


(a) members of tribal or semi-tribal populations in independent countries 
whose social and economic conditions are at a less advanced stage than the 
stage reached by the other sections of the national community, and whose 
status is regulated wholly or partially by their own customs or traditions 
or by special laws or regulations ; 

(b) members of tribal or semi-tribal populations in independent countries 
which are regarded as indigenous on account of their descent from the popu- 
lations which inhabited the country, or a geographical region to which the 
country belongs, at the time of conquest or colonisation and which, 
irrespective of their legal status, live more in conformity with the social, 
economic and cultural institutions of that time than with the institutions 
of the nation to which they belong. 

2. For the purposes of this Convention, the term “ semi-tribal ” includes 
groups and persons who, although they are in the process of losing their 
tribal characteristics, are not yet integrated into the national community.' 


The whole theory of integration is in a sense summed up in the 
Preamble to the Convention as follows : 


Considering that the Declaration of Philadelphia confirms that all human 
beings have the right to pursue both their material well-being and their 
spiritual development in conditions of freedom and dignity, of economic 
security and equal opportunity, and 

Considering that there exist in various independent countries indigenous 
and other tribal and semi-tribal populations which are not yet integrated 
into the national community and whose social, economic or cultural situation 
hinders them from benefiting fully from the rights and advantages enjoyed 
by other elements of the population, and 

Considering it desirable both for humanitarian reasons and in the interest 
of the countries concerned to promote continued action to improve the living 
and working conditions of these populations by simultaneous action in 
respect of the factors which have hitherto prevented them from sharing fully 
in the progress of the national community of which they form part, and 

Considering that the adoption of general international standards on the 
subject will facilitate action to assure the protection of the populations 
concerned, their progressive integration into their respective national com- 
munities and the improvement of their living and working conditions. .. . 


1 Official Bulletin, Vol. XL, No. 1, 1957, p. 13. 
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In other words, integration is based on a humanist approach 
taken from the Declaration of Philadelphia which declares the 
attainment of conditions in which all men can share fully in the 
benefits of progress to be the overriding aim of any national and 
international policy. 

This doctrine involves recognition of the cultural values peculiar 
to indigenous peoples ; its aim is, not to destroy these values, but 
to overcome the prejudices against them. For these peoples 
assimilation involves the sacrifice of their particular characteristics ; 
integration, however, gives them the right to take their place in the 
national life of the country in which they live while retaining their 
own personalities. 

Integration, however, is not simply a question of these rights 
alone. In addition to meeting these peoples’ needs and aspirations, 
it has an economic function. It fulfils, in fact, a twofold purpose— 
on the one hand it coincides with the aspirations of these down- 
trodden peoples, who throughout the world are on the move to win 
a better life ; and on the other hand it will help the underdeveloped 
countries in which they live (and which are trying to modernise 
their economies) to break down those barriers between the indi- 
genous peoples and other sections of the community that hamper 
the acceptance of new production methods. 

The Indian element accounts for a substantial proportion of the 
total population of Ecuador (35 per cent.), Peru (50 per cent.) and 
Bolivia (80 per cent.). These figures are much lower in other coun- 
tries such as Colombia, Chile and Argentina, which, nevertheless, do 
contain Indian ethnic groups. Irrespective, however, of the size 
of the Indian community, these countries need the labour of all 
their citizens if they are to make the most of their economic poten- 
tial. Already the Andean programme has strikingly demonstrated 
that integration is feasible. It shows that the Indians are perfectly 
capable of mastering any modern production technique and of 
reaching the same level of civilisation as their fellow countrymen. 
The way the programme has caught the imagination of the Indian 
campesinos shows how eager, and indeed how determined, they are 
to occupy their rightful place alongside the other sections of the 
community. The problem will demand a tremendous effort, for the 
aim is no less than the raising of the Indians, who now hardly live 
like human beings at all, to a level of civilisation which in these 
countries has hitherto been reached only by the other sections of 
the population. 

These few remarks clearly show that integration is diametrically 
_ opposed to any kind of racial doctrine and is in a sense a modern, 
, practical version of humanism—modern because it is relevant to 
social issues which are very much alive in a number of countries 
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despite the fact that some of them became independent a long time 
ago, and practical because in its present form it sets out to help 
the Indians, not merely by proclaiming equal rights and recognising 
the validity of social and economic needs an cultural aspirations, 
but also by taking action to make the rights an everyday reality 
so as to meet the peoples’ needs and satisfy their aspirations. 

The idea of integration, which is the mainspring of the Andean 
programme, is not simply designed to help Indians to free them- 
selves by their exertions and labour from exploitation and servi- 
tude ; it also appeals to the governing classes and every other 
section of the community in the Andean countries to open the gates 
of the nation to their disinherited fellow citizens, to provide 
facilities for general education and vocational training and to make 
it possible for them to enter any trade or occupation without restric- 
tion and with merit as the only yardstick. Thus integration has two 
sides to it. On the one hand it encourages the mass of Indians to 
learn how to improve their living conditions by their own efforts, 
while on the other it demonstrates to the non-Indian sections of the 
community how, by admitting their Indian fellow-citizens into the 
community on an equal footing, they actually strengthen it by 
improving its economic potential, social cohesion and cultural 
standards. 

In a sense, integration is the application to the Indian peoples 
of the principle of social justice whereby every man must be given 
a chance of earning a living for himself and his family and be 
shielded at all times from adversity and poverty. Nowadays the 
idea of social justice attracts not only those who themselves suffer 
from privation and injustice, but also a host of individuals who 
have never endured hardship themselves. This link between social 
justice and the integration movement explains its impact in Latin 
America, not only among the Indians themselves but also to an 
increasing extent among the population at large. We shall have 
occasion to quote some examples of this impact later. 


THE ANDEAN PROGRAMME 1 


The recommendations of the Beaglehole mission, as approved 
by the Technical Assistance Board, gave the United Nations and 
four of its specialised agencies—F.A.O., W.H.O., U.N.E.S.C.O. and 
the I.L.O.—an opportunity of pooling their efforts to rescue the 


1 This chapter is largely based on the material received each quarter from 
the heads of the “ action bases”. For some of these bases we already have 
reports covering five, six and even seven years. The senior experts and their 
staffs give systematic reports (following a standard pattern) of the progress 
of their work, together with details of their successes and failures. 
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indigenous peoples of the Andean High Plateau from the wretched- 
ness, poverty and exploitation which had formerly been, and to a 
large extent still are, their lot. These efforts resulted in a practical 
programme designed to show, by demonstrations and by using a 
variety of techniques, that it is possible to improve the living stand- 
ards of Indians substantially and in doing so to facilitate their inte- 
gration into the national life. A special committee made up of repre- 
sentatives of the participating organisations, since replaced by ad 
hoc meetings of the organisations concerned, was set up by the 
Technical Assistance Board. This committee was for several years 
responsible for preparing and supervising the operation of the 
Andean programme, the general management of which was left to 
the International Labour Office, but each participating organisation 
remained responsible for the technical work of its own experts. 
Thus, under the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance began 
a large-scale exercise in co-operation between five international 
organisations (later joined by a sixth—U.N.I.C.E.F.). By and 
large this enterprise has been remarkably successful. From the 
start of course there was no shortage of obstacles, in spite of the 
efforts sometimes made by national authorities before the practical 
implementation of the Andean programme had even begun ; until 
then there had been no systematic or large-scale attempts to adopt 
the “ over-all ” or “ comprehensive ” approach in integrating indi- 
genous peoples ; there was a shortage of technically qualified experts 
with the necessary background of sociology and ethnology to be 
able to adapt their working methods to the special needs of the 
Indians ; there were misunderstandings about the programme ; 
there were prejudices about the Indians, which are still very com- 
mon among the governing classes and official circles in the countries 
concerned ; the funds available were exiguous in relation to the size 
of the scheme ; many experts had difficulty in acclimatising them- 
selves to hard work at 12,000 feet ; and so on. Despite all these 
handicaps little time was wasted, and the first action base—at 
Pillapi, near La Paz—was opened at the beginning of 1954. Some 
months later, in October, two other bases were established in Bolivia 
at Playa Verde and Otavi. These were followed by the settlement 
centres at Cotoca (also in Bolivia) and Puno in Peru, together with 
the handicraft workshop at Quito (Ecuador), which began to 
function in December 1954. Subsequently a whole series of new 
action bases were established in Ecuador, where the Andean pro- 
gramme now covers the whole of the Sierra (the area inhabited by 
the Indians). In Colombia, work began with the opening of the 
Popayan action base in Cauca Province in October 1960 ; this base 
has in turn already opened up two branch centres at Silvia and 
Toez. 
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At this point it would be as well to say something about the 
staffing, duties and distribution of these action bases, which are the 
linchpins of the whole Andean programme. It is important to note 
that the bases are not organised on any standard pattern, so that, 
although they have certain features in common, no two of them are 
the same. Each action base is staffed by a team of local and inter- 
national experts consisting of a leader, an agronomist, a doctor, an 
educational expert, a veterinarian, a woman social worker, a nurse, a 
midwife, a few vocational training and handicraft instructors, etc. 
Each is set up in a place agreed on by the government and the 
International Labour Office in consultation with the other parti- 
cipating organisations. The choice usually falls on a place in the 
middle of a typically Indian district from which it is possible to 
reach a fairly large population. Sometimes, as at Pillapi and Otavi 
in Bolivia, a base may be opened in a former hacienda, expropriated 
under the land reform legislation, which the government makes 
available to the Andean programme. Elsewhere, as at Puno in 
Peru and Riobamba in Ecuador, the local headquarters is in a small 
town from which the experts go out to work in the surrounding 
districts. In such cases some experts prefer to live in the towns 
themselves while others settle down in the nearby Indian villages. 
The offices serve as a place where the experts can meet delegates 
from the Indian communities and settlements. The base at Playa 
Verde, near Oruro, in Bolivia, occupies the pithead buildings of an 
old mine; the experts live in the houses formerly occupied by the 
engineers, while the workshops have been turned into schools and 
training workshops. The scheme launched from the town of Rio- 
bamba in Ecuador has been extended until now it covers all the 
neighbouring districts inhabited by Indians. One of the first 
achievements of the scheme was the building at Guano, a small 
village inhabited by Indian weavers some 20 miles from Riobamba, 
of a workshop where young Indians are now being trained in various 
trades and handicrafts. Although all the bases mentioned so far 
are in typically Indian areas and are designed to raise the living 
standards of the Indians in their traditional environment, there are 
also established settlement centres, such as that at Cotoca, which 
aim at shifting Indian families from the High Plateau towards 
the plains, or, alternatively, like the one near San Juan del Oro 
in the Tambopata valley, to assist those Indians who have emi- 
grated of their own accord to lower-lying areas to grow more 
profitable crops. 

Cotoca, on the Santa Cruz plain in south-east Bolivia, is an old 
village which has been inhabited for centuries by farmers of Spanish 
descent. This village was selected as an initial headquarters for the 
action base, which still bears its name. The scheme based on Cotoca 
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has, since 1954, resulted in the building of two completely new 
villages in the middle of the plain—La Campajiera and La Enco- 
nada, comprising about 100 houses, administrative buildings, a 
school, a training workshop, dormitories, sheds and garages, a 
water tower, brick kilns, etc. In establishing these villages, which 
have been built from scratch under the Andean programme, along 
the railway line between Santa Cruz in Bolivia and Corumba in 
Brazil, we have tried to prove that the Indians from the High 
Plateau (i.e. from regions at an average altitude of between 9,000 
and 13,500 feet) can acclimatise themselves and live and work in 
the lowlands. After providing conclusive evidence that the Indians 
from the Oruro and Calcha districts settle down quite well to life 
in the plains, these villages are now being used as a springboard 
for a much wider settlement scheme using the large areas of fertile 
land available in the Santa Cruz district. 

For some decades past, Indians living on the shores of Lake 
Titicaca, at a height of 11,400 feet, have been in the habit of 
emigrating down to the Tambopata valley, in Peru, at an altitude 
of between 6,000 and 7,500 feet, to pick the wild coffee which 
grows there. These seasonal migrants have finally settled down in 
the Valley and there are now several thousand of them. At San 
Juan del Oro, a small village which only a short time ago had no 
public services of any kind, the Andean programme has opened up 
a base which provides medical care and gives technical advice to 
the farmers. More experts will arrive soon to help the settlers in 
educating their children and processing their crops. A United 
Nations Special Fund project—a pre-settlement survey—is also 
being carried out by the F.A.O. in the Tambopata valley as part 
of the Andean programme. 

This handful of examples shows the diversity of the action bases 
on which the Andean programme is founded. Nevertheless they 
all share the aim of providing services to give the Indians the help, 
advice and training they need to improve their living conditions. 
Each base develops in accordance with the special needs of the 
region it serves and so acquires a distinctive character of its own. 
Guano concentrates on handicrafts, Puno on vocational training 
and social promoters, Pillapi on agriculture and vocational training, 
Cotoca on settlement, Guaslan and Playa Verde on the training of 
Indian social workers or leaders, rural schoolteachers, women social 
workers, nursing assistants and veterinary assistants. But while 
concentrating on one type of activity the bases do not neglect the 
other features of the programme, which they are expected to carry 
out in full. All the bases are designed as demonstration and 
apprenticeship centres where children can be given a primary 
education, adults can learn to read and write, young people can 
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begin to acquire a trade and girls can take courses in dressmaking, 
nursing or midwifery ; demonstrations and practical courses are 
constantly being held to show farmers how to improve their crops 
and livestock. 

The going has not always been easy for the Andean programme 
experts. After centuries of exploitation and oppression the Indians 
are mistrustful individuals who always seem to be on their guard. 
Before the Indians can be helped, this mistrust must be overcome 
and they must be convinced that there are strangers who do not 
come to enslave or exploit them but rather to help them improve 
their conditions and earnings. Most of the programme’s experts 
have succeeded in convincing the Indians of their true intentions 
and in enlisting their support for the programme. They realise now 
that the experts are not out to rob or exploit, but to give and help ; 
this in itself is virtually a revolution. Once an Indian’s confidence 
has been won, co-operation is fairly straightforward. In fact, it is 
not uncommon for officials of the Andean programme, while travel- 
ling about in the interior, to encounter delegations from remote 
villages who have travelled on foot for four or five days to seek 
their help over, for example, the building of a school or the appoint- 
ment of a teacher. For many Indians the programme means first 
and foremost the building of schools and training workshops ! 
where their children can be educated and taught a trade. Of all their 
needs, education is the one to which the Indians give the highest 
priority. For them education is the panacea which will enable their 
children to live in comfort. In their eyes an educated Indian is no 
longer an Indian—he has become a man. We have had many 
moving confirmations of this which account for the Indians’ 


1 The training workshop is a vocational training establishment which has 
been evolved out of the practical needs of the Andean programme. The aim 
was to find a way of picking out those individuals in this overwhelmingly 
agricultural population who, if given a certain amount of vocational training, 
could set themselves up in handicraft trades (e.g. as carpenters, joiners, 
mechanics, blacksmiths or weavers) in the villages, or, alternatively, enter 
industry as skilled or semi-skilled workers. Since the Indians, with the 
exception of those in the mining districts, usually live in areas which are 
remote from the towns and centres of industry, they are completely lacking 
in any industrial tradition, while most of the children do not even receive a 
primary education. In other words, if young people are to be taught a trade, 
the need is for simple training centres which initially confine themselves to 
a few basic occupations, such as woodworking (especially carpentry), metal- 
working, forging and mechanical occupations. Usually the training work- 
shops consist of two workshops plus, in some cases, a third where women 
and girls learn to handle sewing machines and to make dresses and knitwear. 
As the Indian districts are poor, the equipment of these workshops is chosen 
so that it can be used for production purposes ; and in practice all the 
workshops carry out orders (for payment) on behalf of the local adminis- 
trative and military authorities as well as on behalf of the programme itself 
(e.g. roofing timbers for schools, window frames, doors, benches, desks, 
beds, etc.). 
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willingness to help in building schools, for which the Andean pro- 
gramme supplies the plans and sometimes various materials which 
are not available on the High Plateau. In this way 150 schools have 
been or are being built on land given either by the Indian villages 
or by individual Indians, and by labour which, apart from a few 
exceptions, is always supplied free of charge. The action bases act 
as links between the Indian villages and provincial organisations 
and government departments in obtaining subsidies or the appoint- 
ment of teachers.! Once the Indians realise that they can benefit 
from one of the programme’s schemes they are always ready to 
co-operate and make the necessary effort. In this way we have 
managed, with the help of voluntary labour, to build a dozen 
training workshops near the field centres and 25 handicraft work- 
shops ? in Indian villages in addition to a fairly large number of 
ordinary schools. This method even proved satisfactory for the 
building of roads, dams or bridges. Recently the villagers of about 
20 Indian communities near Otavi decided to build a hospital 
complete with operating theatres, consultation facilities, labora- 
tories, etc., to serve an area with a population of 50,000. It is true 
that the programme’s experts drew up the plans ; but the Indians 
themselves put up this quite large building with their own hands and 
without any aid. Elsewhere (at Plateria on the Peruvian shore 
of Lake Titicaca) the Indians have built a fine maternity hospital 
by the same methods. In both cases the idea and the achievement 
came from the Indians themselves. 

It is this thirst for knowledge, combined with good will, which 
explains the success of the programme’s courses and demonstra- 
tions. There are few things more touching than to visit the adult 
classes where Indians—both men and women—come in the evening, 
often walking long distances after a hard day’s work, to learn to 
read and write. Almost all the action bases run continuous courses 
for nursing assistants, midwives and veterinary assistants, together 
with domestic science courses, all of which attract large numbers of 
adults. This knowledge, combined with the general education and 
vocational training given to children and young people in the schools 
and training workshops, is giving rise to far-reaching changes in 
the outlook and behaviour of the inhabitants of the areas covered 
by the Andean project. 

The courses are not simply designed to initiate the Indians into 
a trade. It is considered essential at the same time to single out 


1In Ecuador 57 schools have been built under the Andean programme 
and it was planned to build another 50 during 1961. 

2 To be exact: seven at the Pillapi centre, four in the Playa Verde 
district, three in the Otavi district, seven in and around the Puno centre 
and four in Riobamba Province. 
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from the mass of Indian peasants those individuals endowed with 
initiative and leadership. Indian communities, like all human 
groups, have their own natural leaders. The experts have made a 
point of picking them out and arranging special courses for them 
to give them an idea of the elementary principles of organisation 
and administration as applied to their own communities. These 
courses for Indian leaders, or social promoters (as they are called in 
some places), include lessons in vegetable growing, the building of 
wells and latrines and the improvement of houses and crops. The 
Indians learn at these courses how they can obtain from the 
authorities such statutory assistance or subsidies as may be avail- 
able for building roads, schools, water supplies, etc. At some bases 
they are also given an introduction to the principles, organisation 
and management of co-operatives. Lastly, they are taught some- 
thing about their own country, of which they know nothing outside 
their own districts.! 

The Andean programme is naturally concerned first and fore- 
most with improving production methods and conditions in this 
almost exclusively agricultural area. Under the Inca Empire 
agriculture had reached a high level of development, but since the 
Conquest the Indian population, abandoned to its own devices, 
deprived of its élite and completely illiterate, has lost its ancient 
traditions, with the result that today its farming methods are quite 
primitive. The work of the programme’s agricultural and veterinary 
experts is now beginning to bear fruit. Efforts are being made by 
the agronomists to give the Indian farmers elementary notions of 
modern methods. The experts have introduced selected types of 
grains and plants with higher yields than the native strains. The 
vegetable gardens that have been started near the schools with 
advice from the experts are used to show the Indians that some 
hitherto unknown vegetables can, in fact, be grown in that part of 
the world very successfully. The result is that it is often the young 
pupils who show their parents what the soil can produce. In some 
cases the peasants have taken up market gardening as a result and 
have no difficulty in finding outlets for their produce in the nearby 
towns. 

The work of the programme’s agricultural experts is not con- 
fined to introducing new strains ; it also involves giving practical 
advice on such matters as irrigation and drainage. Similarly, 
veterinarians have persuaded the Indians almost everywhere to 


1 These courses have been highly successful and most of the bases have 
organised some. In December 1960 the Puno action base held its eighth 
course for social promoters, the results of which were summarised in a 
pamphlet published by the Peruvian Ministry of Labour and Indian Affairs 
entitled Programa Puno-Tambopata, Seccidn Bienestay Rural, VIII Curso 
de Promotores Sociales, N.E.C. de Ccota, 12-21 December 1960. 
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dig troughs, and wall them with cement, to dip their livestock— 
parasite-free sheep give more and better wool. Special breeding 
stock has been acquired to improve the quality of the cattle and 
sheep. The veterinarians have also taught the Indians how to raise 
domestic rabbits as an extra source of cheap meat. 

On the initiative of its former chief, an Argentine agronomist of 
considerable standing, the Puno base started a very interesting 
experiment a few years ago with the aim of turning the thin natural 
pasture into sown pasture, yielding in many cases several times as 
much. This experiment, which was undertaken on a large scale 
using over 100 varieties of grasses and leguminous plants brought 
specially from the United States, Canada, Norway, the U.S.S.R. 
and France, was conclusive (as was confirmed by a number of 
leading experts). It is exactly what Mr. Paul Hoffmann, Director- 
General of the Special Fund, calls a pre-investment project, and 
proved that, with an initial capital outlay, the High Plateau in the 
area of Lake Titicaca is admirably suited to large-scale stock rearing 
on an economically viable basis. At the present time Peru imports 
a large amount of the meat it needs, and asubstantial increase in the 
number of head of livestock in the Puno district should be of direct 
benefit to the national economy. The Indian stock-rearers them- 
selves would earn higher incomes, and the establishment of a meat- 
packing industry would become practicable and in fact necessary— 
which in turn would mean work for a number of Indian peasants. 
Such a development would also encourage the growth of a dairy 
produce industry which would make available greater supplies for 
the home market, improve dietary standards and raise incomes 
as well. 

The reafforestation of the High Plateau in Bolivia and of the 
Sierra in Ecuador and Peru is another aspect of the Andean pro- 
gramme worth mentioning. As elsewhere in Latin America the 
mountainous areas of these three countries are insufficiently 
forested and as a consequence suffer from soil erosion. The lack of 
timber also largely accounts for the deplorable housing conditions, 
since the Indians cannot afford beams, doors, windows and furniture. 
Near most of the bases, therefore, a point has been made of estab- 
lishing plantations of eucalyptus, a sturdy tree that stands up well to 
the climate and altitude and also has the advantage of growing 
quickly. Hundreds of thousands of eucalyptus plants have been 
distributed to Indian communities and individuals, and the effects of 
this reafforestation policy are now beginning to show. In Ecuador, 
where the eucalyptus was introduced a little over a century ago, it 
makes the landscape in many places somewhat less stark and more 
colourful than that of the High Plateau in Peru and Bolivia. Even 
though eucalyptus wood is of relatively poor quality, it is still quite 
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useful for both timber and fuel, the use of which will contribute to 
economic and social development in this part of the world. 

Young Indians who have been taught a trade in the programme’s 
training workshops often set themselves up as handicraftsmen in 
their own villages or go off to the towns and industrial centres, 
where they become wage earners. But, whereas formerly they 
entered industry without any skill whatsoever, those who have 
been through the programme’s training workshops usually succeed 
in finding jobs as skilled or semi-skilled workers. Not only does the 
economy benefit from their skills but they themselves benefit by 
higher wages which enable them to improve their living conditions. 

Various inquiries in Peru, Bolivia and Ecuador have revealed 
the degrading conditions in which the Indians live, whether from 
the standpoint of housing, hygiene or diet. In May 1960 a 
U.N.L.C.E.F. team of experts which had made an investigation in 
Peru concluded that efforts made in the past to deal with sanitation, 
especially as regards improvements in water supplies and drainage 
disposal, had been negligible ; in their reports these experts painted 
a depressing picture of living conditions among the Indians. 
Villages have no drinking water, latrines are unknown, houses have 
no windows, the Indians sleep on the ground, often with their small 
livestock, in appalling squalor. The conditions described in these 
reports are much the same as those discovered by the Joint Bolivian 
United States Labor Commission in 1943. It is hardly surprising 
that in conditions of this kind diseases should be rampant and 
difficult to treat. Tuberculosis, whooping cough and venereal 
diseases are common, while the mortality rate, especially among 
children, is unduly high. The work of the nursing assistants, mid- 
wives and social workers trained at the programme’s courses has 
led to markedly higher standards of hygiene among the Indians 
living near the centres. Everywhere a special effort has been made 
to dig wells and provide drains. The Indians are taught how to 
construct latrines with septic tanks and how to refurbish the insides 
and outsides of their houses. As a result of these efforts, windows 
and wooden doors can now be seen everywhere, bearing witness 
to the progress that has been made. 

At all the bases domestic science courses are held at which 
Indian women learn how to prepare varied and nourishing meals. 
Baby-care consultations are organised in most villages within 
the areas the bases cater for. Young people are being attracted 
in increasing numbers by the football, basket-ball and volley-ball 
clubs which have been set up nearly everywhere in the High 
Plateau. For the first time young Indians are learning the pleasures 
of physical exercise. 
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Taken as a whole the Andean programme amounts to a gigantic 
campaign of education and enlightenment among the Indian 
population designed to point the way to a better life. The experts 
have absolute confidence in the abilities of the Indians and are 
anxious to help them to free themselves from the servitude in which 
they have been kept by their exploiters and from the subjugation 
they have endured so long. This close, direct contact the experts 
have with the Indians not only enables them to provide invaluable 
general education and vocational training ; it also helps to give the 
Indians the feeling that their hopes for better life are within the 
bounds of possibility. The impact of this educational work is as 
many-sided as it is strong. The Indians living in the spheres of 
influence of the bases are becoming less interested in drink or the 
coca leaf and are instead taking greater interest in community 
affairs and, generally, becoming less resigned and more ready to 
work and show initiative. The Andean programme has had a 
stimulating effect on Indians, and this is reflected in the attitude 
of those who have felt its influence. 


THE RESULTS 


It is of course difficult to gauge with any accuracy the effect of a 
project as ambitious as the Andean programme. Nevertheless, 
there are a few pointers which may be helpful. 

Let us begin by taking a look at the geographical area now 
covered by the programme. Work was begun in 1954 in Ecuador, 
Peru and Bolivia; in 1960 it was extended to Colombia and by 
the beginning of 1961 to Chile and Argentina. At the present day 
the project thus affects most the countries in South America with 
any sizeable proportion of Indians among their populations. It is 
also constantly extending its sphere of influence within the countries 
which have participated from the start. 

In Ecuador the programme, which was launched at Riobamba, 
in the centre of the country, now also covers the Imbabura area, 
with 17 Indian communities, and the Tungurahana area, with 
nine communities ; in the south it covers the Cafiar, Azuay and Loja 
areas with nine, 11 and 13 communities respectively. It is estimated 
that the number of persons under the direct influence of the Andean 
programme in Ecuador is about 100,000 and that over 200,000 
more are indirectly influenced. The programme now covers the 
whole of the Ecuadorean Sierra, and its present bases form a 
framework which can sustain a more ambitious scheme covering 
the whole of the country’s Indian population. 

In Peru the work of the project has been for the most part 
concentrated around Lake Titicaca; but in this huge area three 
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bases have been established over the years—at Chucuito and 
Camicachi, respectively about 20 and 35 miles south of Puno, and 
at Traco, about 50 miles to the north of Puno. Another base has 
been established at San Juan del Oro, in the Tambopata valley, 
some 160 miles to the north-east of Puno. Each base is extending 
its influence over a steadily widening area. Between them the 
four bases cover more than 200 communities with a population of 
some 50,000 persons. The programme in Peru is run in close co- 
operation with the Picos project in the north of the country, which 
is sponsored by Cornell University in the United States. 

In Bolivia the programme is operated from four bases, three of 
them on the High Plateau at Pillapi, some” 30 miles from the 
Lake Titicaca base, at Playa Verde, near Oruro, and at Otavi near 
the town of Potosi. The fourth project, as will be remembered, 
is at Cotoca, in the plains to the east of Santa Cruz. The three bases 
on the High Plateau cover about 200 communities with a total 
population of over 100,000. The Cotoca settlement scheme has set 
off a spontaneous migration by several thousand Indians to the 
area, and there is good reason to believe that this is only a beginning. 

On the recommendation of the leaders of the Andean pro- 
gramme, the Governing Council of the United Nations Special Fund 
endorsed five major projects in December 1959 which are now 
being put into effect and involve a number of new schemes in 
addition to the bases mentioned so far. In Ecuador an inquiry is 
to be held into the prospects of developing state-owned land in 
the Andean mountain valleys. In Peru the Special Fund is financing 
a similar survey in the valleys of Tambopata and Inambari, which 
is designed to ascertain the prospects of settling Indians from the 
High Plateau there. These investigations are being carried out by 
the F.A.O. The I.L.O. has been given responsibility for establishing 
a centre at Huancayo to teach vocational training instructors who 
will later work in the High Plateau regions. In Bolivia two Special 
Fund projects (also under F.A.O. responsibility) have been launched, 
the first consisting of a survey of settlement opportunities in the 
province of Santa Cruz, where the Cotoca base is located, and the 
other involving the establishment of an extension centre in the 
Faculty of Agriculture at the University of Cochabamba which will 
train agricultural agents in various techniques so that they can help 
the Indian peasants to improve their farming and stock-rearing 
methods. In addition, a vocational training centre, which will be 
attached to the University of Cochabamba, is being established, 
partly with a grant from the Belgian Government. The I.L.O. 
therefore decided to transfer to Cochabamba a large amount of the 
vocational training equipment given by the Belgian Government, 
employers’ organisations and trade unions a few years ago for 
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Cotoca. This equipment was too elaborate for such a relatively 
small centre and will be put to better use at Cochabamba, which 
is in the heart of a region inhabited by large numbers of Indians. 
In this way Cochabamba University will become an additional 
centre for activities within the Andean programme. 

The Executive Board of U.N.I.C.E.F. has also approved five 
projects to be carried out under the Andean programme. Two of 
these, in Peru and Bolivia, provide for the establishment and 
equipment of a health service in the rural districts around the action 
bases at Puno, Pillapi, Playa Verde, Otavi and Cotoca. A third 
project, in Ecuador, involves the establishment of health centres 
and posts where training can be given in health and hygiene, with 
special emphasis on care for mothers and children. Two other 
projects in Peru and Bolivia are designed to improve dietary 
standards in the Andes by conducting educational and training 
work among teachers and by giving demonstrations to housewives. 
These schemes will certainly help to extend the scope of the Andean 
programme, as is shown by the plan to establish a health service 
at Puno. Under this plan U.N.I.C.E.F. will open five main centres, 
each of them staffed by a doctor, a nurse, a midwife, a health worker 
and a social worker, together with ten sub-centres each staffed by 
a nursing assistant and Indian auxiliaries. It is estimated that this 
chain of centres and sub-centres will be able to cater for more than 
100,000 people. 

Lastly, and also within the framework of the Andean pro- 
gramme, U.N.E.S.C.O. is making preparations for the establish- 
ment of a new training centre for rural teachers in the Ecuadorean 
Sierra. As the rural teachers will on completion of their training 
have to teach manual subjects to their pupils, the I.L.O. is studying 
the possibility of co-operating in this project by providing vocational 
training material. 

One interesting fact illustrating the extent of the area covered by 
the Andean project is that the two centres farthest from each other, 
Popayan in Cauca province in Colombia and Cotoca in Santa Cruz 
province in Bolivia, are about 1,800 miles apart as the crow flies. 

While it is easy enough to measure the results of the scheme in 
terms of geographical expansion it is much harder to decide how 
radical its effects have been in the areas where it operates. Of 
course, wherever the influence of the Andean programme has been 
felt its results are apparent. In the previous section the achieve- 
ments of the programme were listed in some detail, and, when one 
travels through the areas affected, one can discern its influence 
everywhere. The schools and training workshops catch the eye, not 
only because there are so many of them but also because of their 
spick-and-span and often attractive external appearence. Fre- 
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quently the Indians’ houses, which are built of adobe, and in 
other areas are almost indistinguishable from the landscape, are 
brightly colour-washed. Here and there one sees a clinic, a brick kiln, 
a well or water pipes, or even dams, all of them bearing witness to 
the work of the Andean programme. But even though it is impos- 
sible to gauge at all accurately the extent of the changes which 
have taken place as a result of these innovations, there can be no 
doubt that they do represent the first step towards the rehabilitation 
of the Indians. The Andean programme has at last enabled the 
Indian peoples to resume the progress which was brought to a halt 
at the time of the collapse of the Inca Empire. And so the pro- 
gramme really is a turning-point in their history, and henceforth it 
can confidently be expected that they will gradually merge with 
the other sections of the population in their respective countries. 

It is heartening to recall the degree of sympathy and support 
that the programme has attracted in the countries directly con- 
cerned as well as in the remainder of Latin America and everywhere 
throughout the world. 

The Governments of Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia (irrespective 
of the party in power) have not only given their full support to the 
Andean programme but now bear the main responsibility for its 
management. The fact that this support comes from all political 
parties is the best guarantee of continuity. 

This support has been expressed in many public declarations by 
leading statesmen. 

In Ecuador, President J. M. Velazco Ibarra advocated the 
integration of the Indians as early as 1955 in the following words : 

The Indians must be incorporated in the Ecuadorean nation so that they 
can develop into skilled workers who progressively and of their own free 
will come to understand the value of modern techniques and how they can 
help in gradually mastering nature. . . . This will demand patience and 


wisdom, but it is a task that must be undertaken if we wish to build a 
united nation made up of millions of genuine citizens. 


Three years later, in August 1958, President Camilo Ponce 
Enriquez said on the same subject— 


The Andean Indian Mission, helped by the fathers of families, will 
construct ten rural schools in the province of Chimborazo ; and schools of 
rural co-operation are being organised for the fundamental education of 
adults and the elementary education of children, this being a step which is 
revolutionising the present system and will lead directly to the redemption 
of the indigenous peoples who have always been left outside our national life.” 


In August 1960 Mr. Velazco Ibarra, who had returned to power, 
emphasised the point once more in his message to Congress— 


1 Message to Congress, 10 Aug. 1955. 
2 Message to Congress, 10 Aug. 1958. 
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The Andean Mission in Ecuador is the most determined and positive 
attempt yet made to help to educate and to rehabilitate the Indian peoples. 
In every political campaign and every demagogic speech reference is made 
to the neglect of the Indians ; but the fact is that, after 400 years, the 
majority of our indigenous peoples have not yet been touched by modern 
civilisation ; this is a blot on our society and an indictment of us all. It is 
estimated that the population of the Sierra amounts to one-and-a-half million 
Indians. The Andean Mission goes on from words to deeds: it enters into 
the life of the Indian communities and tries to rehabilitate them. Health 
and medical care, education and the building of schools, the improvement 
of farming and stock-raising methods, afforestation, social services, the 
improvement of family life, etc.—these are the methods used by the Andean 
Mission, which has been established by the Government with the help of the 
United Nations. At first the Indians, accustomed as they are to merciless 
exploitation, were mistrustful; but now they welcome the scheme with 


enthusiasm.! 


The President of Peru, General Manuel A. Odria, also in a 
message to Parliament (in 1955), devoted a large part of his speech 
to the Andean programme, which in Peru is often called the 
Puno-Tambopata programme. Among other things he said— 

The Indian problem is a source of constant concern to my Government. 
The Presidential Order of 2 June last gave approval to the preliminary 
scheme known as the Puno Programme, in the planning of which account 
has been taken of previous research and experience within Peru and the 
findings of investigations by international experts. 


After describing in detail the activities of the Andean pro- 
gramme in Peru, he concluded as follows : 


The Puno scheme, both as a piece of planning and as a practical project, 
is not only an interesting experiment but a radically new departure. The 
experience acquired in this way will be used to extend the scheme to other 
similar parts of the country until finally a national programme can be 
launched to solve once and for all the problem of incorporating the Indian 
in the country’s economic, social and cultural life.* 


His successor, President Prado, in a speech made in Geneva 
to the 144th Session of the Governing Body of the I.L.O., also had 
words of praise for the programme for the integration of the Andean 
Indians. He said— 


An undertaking of this kind would, however, only be limited in scope 
and effect if it did not succeed in bringing about a marked improvement in 
the living standards of the great mass of Indians, most of whom live in the 
mountains and on the Andean High Plateau. We are fully aware of the 
importance of this problem and we have drawn up a national plan for 
integrating the Indians based on the principles and standards laid down in 
the I.L.O. Convention on the subject, and drawing on the experience acquired 
under the Puno-Tambopata programme, which is working well with the 


1 Message to Congress, 10 Aug. 1960. 
* Message to Congress, 28 July 1955. 
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help of technical assistance from the I.L.O. and the other specialised agencies 
of the United Nations taking part in its operation. A Presidential Decree 
was issued in December last setting up a committee to co-ordinate the work 
of the national bodies concerned with that of the international agencies. 


A communiqué published by the White House following a visit 
paid to President John F. Kennedy on 21 September last by 
Dr. Manuel Prado, President of the Peruvian Republic, contains 
the following passage : 


President Prado emphasised that one of the essential problems in the 
case of Peru is the integration of the Indian population in the life of the 
country. 


In Bolivia Mr. Siles Zuazo, a former President of the Republic, 
has at all times maintained the closest working relationships with 
the leaders of the Andean programme. He gave his views on the 
subject in his message to Congress on 6 August 1960— 


The Andean programme, which is administered by the International 
Labour Organisation in conjunction with other international agencies, is 
responsible in Bolivia for running the Rural Development Centres of Pillapi, 
Otavi, Playa Verde and Cotoca, which are equipped with carpentry, me- 
chanical and electrical workshops designed to promote the development of 
these Indian communities. For health education purposes each centre is 
also equipped with a clinic and a hospital. Agricultural experts supervise 
the farming and livestock rearing to give practical demonstrations of modern 
methods. The scheme has been extended this year to the schools run by the 
Ministry of Rural Affairs, which are staffed by Bolivian teachers. The 
schools themselves have been modernised and 11 new ones have been built.? 


Mr. Paz Estenssoro, who is now President, was an early sup- 
porter of the Andean programme and has always given it enthusiastic 
support. He recently made the following statement : 


The Andean programme is an effective instrument of international co- 
operation, in the fullest sense of the word, for the emancipation of the 
Indian peoples. It is making a substantial contribution to the efforts of the 
Government to improve the living conditions of the people, for it is providing 
the Indians with the technical training and general knowledge they need 
to perform the types of work which have to be performed today, and to 
improve their hygienic, social and cultural standards, without modifying 
any of the original and particular characteristics which make up the many- 
sided personality of the Indian people. 

The fact that the majority of Bolivia’s inhabitants are peasants and that 
an agrarian reform is at present being carried out gives the Andean pro- 
gramme a particular significance for the country.” 


1 La Naciodn (La Paz), 13 Aug. 1960. 

* As President Paz Estenssoro’s public statements all date from some 
time back or refer only to points of detail (for example his message to 
Congress in 1961), the author of this article asked him for his views on the 
Andean programme. In answer to this request the President was kind 
enough to send him a special declaration, of which this statement forms 
a part, on 17 October 1961. 
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In Bolivia, Ecuador and Peru, all the Ministers in charge of 
Indian affairs have given their support to the Andean project. 
They have made far too many statements to this effect for them all 
to be quoted, but mention should be made here of those who in 
recent years have given active support to the programme while in 
office. 

In Ecuador it has been backed by Dr. José Icaza Roldos ! and 
Mr. Cordero Crespo; similarly, the present Minister of Social 
Insurance and Labour, Mr. José Antonio Baquero de la Calle, has 
publicly stressed the important part played by the Andean pro- 
gramme in his Government’s policy.® 

In Peru Mr. Pedro Beltran, the present Prime Minister *, and 
all the Ministers of Labour and Indian Affairs who have held office 
in the past ten years, have been enthusiastic supporters of the 
programme and have given it their public endorsement—Dr. Victor 
A. Casagrandi®, Mr. Carlos d’Ugard (subsequently appointed 
Regional Director of the Andean programme), Mr. Pinilla ®, 
Mr. Elias Aparicio’, Mr. Luis Alvarado*, and Mr. José Luis 
Gonzalez Suarez.® 

The same is true of Bolivia, where all the Ministers for Indian 
Affairs—Mr. Nuflo de Chaves, Mr. Alvaro Pérez del Castillo, 
Mr. Vicente Alvarez Plata, General Alfredo Pacheco and Mr. Roberto 
Jordan Pando, the present Minister—have all made active use of 
the Andean programme in furthering their department’s policy. 

Mr. José Elias del Hierro, the Colombian Minister of Labour, 
who is now in charge of Indian affairs, has been one of the most 
ardent advocates of extending the Andean programme to his 
country and on many occasions has publicly declared his support 
for it. 

It would be easy to add to these declarations of support. A 
number of conversations which the author of this article has had 


1Dr. José Icaza Roipos, Minister of Social Insurance and Labour : 
Informe a la Nacion, 1955-56 (Quito). 

21.L.0.: Record of Proceedings, International Labour Conference, 
42nd Session, Geneva, 1958 (Geneva, 1959), pp. 72-73. 

8 Dr. José Antonio BAQUERO DE LA CALLE : Informe a la Nacién, 1960-61 
(Quito), pp. XxIv and xxv. 

4 Speech to the Chamber of Deputies : see La Prensa (Lima), 20 Aug. 1960. 

5 Inaugural speech to the Executive Committee of the Programme for 
the Improvement of Living and Working Conditions among the Indian 
Peoples in the Department of Puno, 24 June 1955. 

® Record of Proceedings, International Labour Conference, 42nd Session, 
op. cit., pp. 322-334. 

7 Idem, 43rd Session, Geneva, 1959 (Geneva, 1960), pp. 289-292. 

8 Statement to the Press on his return from the 44th Session of the 
International Labour Conference (La Prensa, Lima, 27 June 1960). 

® Record of Proceedings, 45th Session, Geneva, 1961 (Geneva, 1961), 
pp. 122-123. 
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with heads of States and governments and with ministers, bishops 
and senior civil servants in Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia have con- 
vinced him that the highest circles in these countries are now com- 
pletely won over to the policy of integrating the Indians and to the 
Andean programme which is pursuing this policy. In these circles 
the economic, social and cultural advantages of incorporating the 
Indians in the nation are fully understood. Prejudice is strongest 
among the lower middle class, the poor and minor officials. But 
for some time, even in these circles, the policy of integrating the 
Indians through the Andean programme has come to be better 
understood and is beginning to attract interest and even support. 

Four years ago, at the Playa Verde base, I encountered about 
30 students from the universities of La Paz and Oruro who had 
come to spend their holidays working alongside the programme’s 
experts. They were working as bricklayers, teachers and instruc- 
tors in the training workshops or agricultural extension services. 
At the same time, a group of young students from the Quito Social 
Service School had established themselves in the small Indian 
villages of the province of Chimborazo, near the Riobamba base, 
to prepare their final theses while giving a hand to the doctors, 
nurses and social workers. 

These examples gave me the idea of appealing to the student 
body at a special meeting at the University of San Andrés in La 
Paz.! In response to this appeal, the professors and students of 
Sucre University in Bolivia recently decided to launch on their own 
initiative a new base which, although forming part of the Andean 
programme, would be entirely run by themselves. 

The trade unions, for their part, are also beginning to come 
out in favour of the Andean programme, as can be seen from the 
official statement made by the Peruvian Workers’ Confederation 
through Mr. Arturo Sabroso Montoya, its General Secretary.? 

The clergy has given generous support to the programme, an 
example being the booklet on the Andean mission in Ecuador 
published by the Latin American Episcopal Council in June 1958. 

The daily newspapers in Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia, as well as 
in a good many other Latin American countries, are constantly 
publishing articles about the programme, and so help to make 
public opinion in these countries aware of the existence and 
magnitude of the Indian problem. As most of these articles are 


1 La colabovacién de la juventud universitaria en el Programa de la 
Mision andina, para la integracién de la poblacidén indigena en la vida econd- 
mica, social y cultural de Bolivia, talk by Mr. Jef Rens, Deputy Director- 
General of the I.L.0., on 2 May 1958 at the University of San Andrés, 
La Paz (mimeographed). 

2 Article by Mr. Arturo Sabroso Montoya in La Tribuna (Lima), 13 Sep. 
1957. 
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full of praise for the programme, they also have an educational 
effect by helping to demolish long-standing prejudices and to foster 
a favourable climate which in time will make it easier to apply a 
nation-wide integration policy. 

It is both surprising and heartening to find that the Andean 
programme is arousing similar interest far beyond the borders of 
the countries immediately affected. Throughout Latin America 
this integration experiment is being closely followed with a great 
deal of sympathy. References to it are to be found in speeches 
made at the International Labour Conference in 1958 by Mr. Pico, 
the Argentine Government delegate !, the late Dr. de Alba, the Mexi- 
can Government delegate ?, and Mr. Garcia Bauer, the Guatemalan 
Government delegate.* 

The Mexican Government has given tangible evidence of its 
interest in the Andean programme by contributing a model school 
to the Riobamba project in Ecuador. 

A number of prominent personalities, such as Mr. Felipe Herrera, 
the Director of the Inter-American Development Bank, Mr. Horwitz, 
the Director of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau of the W.H.O., 
Mr. David Blejer, the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Inter-American Indian Institute, and Mr. Adlai Stevenson, the 
United States permanent delegate to the United Nations, all brought 
back from their recent journeys through Latin America an ex- 
tremely favourable impression of the work being done under 
the Andean programme. 

In Latin America the strongest manifestation of sympathy 
occurred a short time ago at the plenary session of the special 
meeting of the Inter-American Social and Economic Council at 
the ministerial level at Punta del Este, Uruguay, from 5 to 17 
August last. At this meeting a number of tributes were paid to 
the Andean project. Typical of them was the statement by 
Mr. Jaime Nebor Velasco, the Minister of Development of Ecuador— 

It is also our concern to discuss the basis for the co-operation necessary 
to assist countries in their efforts to achieve the rapid integration of their 
rural population into other sectors under development. In countries where 
the aboriginal population retains its traditional ways of living and methods 
of production, the problem is particularly difficult to solve and will require 
great changes in the economic and social structure and an active policy for 
the promotion of communities. To awaken in these a desire for progress 
and to teach them how to help themselves by means of adequate organisation 


use can be made of the lines of practical policy adopted by some countries, 
among them Ecuador, with the assistance of the Andean Indian programme 


“7 Record of Proceedings, International Labour Conference, 42nd Session, 
op. cit., pp. 231-233. 

2 Ibid., pp. 467-469. 
3 Tbid., p. 470. 
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and the participation of the I.L.O. The results are satisfactory, but it is evi- 
dent that the work has to be greatly expanded so as to achieve in reality the 
rapid integration of the indigenous population, especially at the present time 
when some countries have already initiated, or intend to initiate, programmes 
of agrarian reform. My country believes that this is a field for fruitful inter- 
American co-operation and will submit a draft on this matter for considera- 
tion by this meeting. 


This interest in the Andean programme is not confined to the 
Latin American countries. It is encountered throughout the world 
and arouses a good deal of sympathy which sometimes takes 
tangible form. Scores of articles on it have been published in 
newspapers and magazines in North America and Europe. The 
British Broadcasting Corporation and the Canadian National Film 
Board have each made a film about it, while the French television 
service is also preparing to make a film on the spot. A number of 
foreign universities are keeping a close watch on its progress, and 
Cornell University in 1960 sent a team of students to the base at 
Riobamba to study certain special features of the scheme. In 1961 
a delegation of teachers and students from Bristol University, in 
the United Kingdom, visited the action bases in Bolivia. Many 
foreign visitors, after watching the experts at work, have declared 
themselves to be greatly impressed by what they saw. Tributes 
have been paid by the Ambassadors to Bolivia, of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, France and the United States, by the French 
Ambassador to Peru, by Mr. David Owen, the Executive Chairman 
of the Technical Assistance Board, by members of the Governing 
Body of the I.L.O. (Mr. George L. P. Weaver ', United States, and 
Mr. S. T. Merani, India), by Mr. Baier, the chief expert of the 
Confederation of German Trade Unions, and Lord Lansdowne, the 


1“T can best illustrate what the intelligent administration of an aid 
programme can accomplish by describing the I.L.O. Andean Indian pro- 
gramme in Ecuador. This country, on the north-west coast of South 
America, has a rich potential but lacks technical know-how, and in general 
lacks education for the majority of the people who live in the country. For 
these reasons Ecuador is one of the most undeveloped countries of South 
America. 

A vital social aim is to integrate into the life of the country the vast 
numbers of Indians (approximately one-fourth of the total population) who 
still live in isolation. The people, being illiterate, do not vote. They make 
their livelihood as subsistence farmers or as serfs on the large haciendas of 
the Sierras. We saw fat, good-looking cattle grazing in the lush mountain 
valleys while the Indians tried to scratch a meagre living by farming the 
steep, almost perpendicular adjacent mountain slopes. 

The I.L.O. has pointed the way through a successful project I visited 
this spring. We saw schools, home craft projects, gardens from which plants 
are distributed and a housing project. The outstanding impression we 
received came not from the physical aspects—although the progress was 
impressive—but from the interest and attitude of the Indian people who 
participate. They portray a warm and enthusiastic spirit and a desire for 
improvement. We can easily understand that in the beginning these people 
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Under-Secretary of State of the United Kingdom Foreign Office. 
All these visitors declared themselves (sometimes very enthusi- 
astically) impressed both by the methods in use and by the results 
so far achieved. Few, if any, technical assistance schemes have 
brought in as many gifts and voluntary contributions as the Andean 
programme. The Governments of Denmark, France, Belgium, the 
United States, the Federal Republic of Germany and the United 
Kingdom have made substantial contributions in one way or 
another. In some cases they have financed the building of a vital 
road ; in others they have given large quantities of medicines or 
equipment for vocational training or transport ; while in yet others 
they have made money gifts of varying amounts. The trade union 
organisations in Sweden, Norway, Denmark, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Belgium and the United States, as well as the employ- 
ers’ organisations in Sweden, Denmark and Belgium, have also made 
substantial contributions which have enabled us to equip a number 
of training workshops. The United States private welfare society, 
C.A.R.E., has given really impressive support ever since the start ; 
and it is this help which has provided the equipment for some of 
the scheme’s training workshops as well as most of the handicraft 
and village workshops, thereby making a great contribution 
towards the efficiency of the bases. Similarly, C.A.R.E. has given 
large quantities of medicines and medical instruments which have 
enabled health and anti-tuberculosis campaigns to be carried 
through. This society has also kept a large number of schools built 
under the programme supplied with food for school meals.* 

This trend is continuing, as can be seen from a glance at the 
latest reports from the scheme’s senior experts. At the beginning 
of this year the Puno base received from Father Charles Girnius, 


were shy and largely unresponsive. All of that has been overcome. In fact, 
at this point the people themselves are going beyond the proposals of the 
I.L.O. staff in improving their homes and in donating their own land and 
resources. What we saw is that these people have made a real beginning 
towards becoming citizens and responsible members of their community 
perhaps for the first time in their history and certainly for the first time in 
many hundreds of years. It is this most important and tangible benefit 
arising from the I.L.O. Andean Indian mission which provides optimism 
for an expansion and extension of this type of social project. 

Although these Andean Indians are farmers first, the more simple com- 
mercial and industrial activities can also be introduced and taught to them. 
Commerce and the kind of industry they can engage in at this stage of their 
development are necessary for their incorporation into the economic as well 
as social and political life of the country. In addition to the human factors 
involved, Ecuador would gain a new and vigorous asset represented by the 
people whose talents and latent potential is now so largely wasted.” 

(Message by Mr. George L. P. Weaver to the 1961 Shrine Convention, 
Cincinnati (Ohio), 20 August 1961 (U.S. Department of Labor News, 21 Aug. 
1961, pp. 3-4).) 

1 The Appendix gives a full list of these contributions. 
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a priest at Acora, a consignment of medicines for the Plateria health 
centre which included 10,000 tablets of isoniazide for tuberculosis 
cases, 1,000 cases of sulfadiazine and 4,000 tablets of empirin. 
Towards the middle of the year, the base also received from a 
citizen of Lima, Mr. Mariano Prado, a gift of 2,000 bags of cement, 
which were particularly welcome at that time because cement was 
unobtainable on the open market. This gift enabled us to build a 
large training workshop at Taraco which has been equipped by the 
Confederation of German Trade Unions. The Maryknoll Fathers 
at Puno have just offered the same base a large consignment of 
medical supplies, including 25,000 tablets of isoniazide and 30 large 
cases of vitamin tablets, bandages, penicillin, medical instru- 
ments, etc. The senior expert at Otavi recently reported that 
200 bags of cement have been given by the Sucre Cement Works 
as a contribution towards the building of the hospital at Otavi, 
towards which the wives of the members of the Diplomatic Corps 
at La Paz have given 5 million bolivianos. Similar help has been 
given to the programme in Ecuador by businessmen and by mem- 
bers of the Rotary Club. 

I believe I am right in regarding these numerous voluntary con- 
tributions as evidence of an awakening social conscience throughout 
this part of the world. They are items in the credit balance of the 
Andean programme which has attracted them. 


FINANCE 


Within the limits of this article it has only been possible to 
paint a very incomplete picture of the Andean programme, which 
involves the co-ordination of a large number of widely varying acti- 
vities, all of them designed to better the lot of the Indians and to 
integrate them in their nation and which has steadily been extended 
over the last ten years until now it operates in six countries. But 
this sketch would be far too incomplete without a few details about 
the way the whole programme has been financed. 

The bulk of the international funds which have gone into the 
Andean programme come from the Expanded Programme of 
Technical Assistance (E.P.T.A.). For the period 1951-62 the I.L.O. 
has received or will receive from E.P.T.A. a total of $2,431,893, 
the United Nations (U.N.T.A.O.) $342,048, F.A.O. $312,772, 
U.N.E.S.C.O. $756,858 and W.H.O. $306,541, making a total of 
$4,150,022. Over and above these international contributions are 
credits totalling $190,500 to cover the cost of the five projects 
approved by U.N.I.C.E.F. in November 1960 for the establishment 
(under the Andean programme) of three rural health services in 
Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia, catering mainly for mothers and child- 
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ren, as well as two projects in Peru and Bolivia to improve standards 
of nutrition in the Andean areas by means of an education pro- 
gramme (costing a total of $161,000). Also coming under the Andean 
programme are five projects, drawn up by the Governments of 
Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia, to which the Special Fund has decided 
to contribute a total of $1,488,300. Other international con- 
tributions include a grant from the Executive Chairman of the 
Technical Assistance Board out of his contingency fund for the 
purchase of land-clearing equipment at Cotoca ($31,000 for a 
bulldozer) as well as two grants, one of $6,000 for preliminary 
survey missions in Argentina and one of $10,500 for the opening 
of a centre in Chile. Colombia, where the programme did not begin 
to operate until 1960, has been granted $10,300 from the Contin- 
gency Fund of the E.P.T.A. and a further $11,700 in 1961 under 
the regular programme. 

In all, the various international funds set up to finance multi- 
lateral technical assistance programmes have thus contributed 
$6,059,322 to the Andean programme over the past ten or 11 
years. It should be added that the whole of this sum has by no 
means been spent, because it includes the credits made available to 
the participating agencies by the E.P.T.A. for 1962. Moreover, the 
five projects which the Special Fund has decided to finance, as well 
as the five the cost of which will be borne by U.N.I.C.E.F., have 
only just been launched, and the expenditure incurred in respect of 
these ten projects will be spread over 1962, 1963, 1964 and probably 
1965 as well. 

The financing of the Andean programme has not been carried 
out with the help of international funds alone ; the governments 
concerned have also made substantial contributions. 

Since 1954 Ecuador has paid, or undertaken to pay, $691,000 
to supplement the contributions of the E.P.T.A., $178,275 as 
counterpart to the contributions of the Special Fund and $200,000 
to supplement the U.N.I.C.E.F. contribution, making a total of 
$1,069,275. 

Peru has contributed or will contribute $549,000 towards the 
projects being financed by the E.P.T.A., $331,207 towards projects 
being financed by the Special Fund and $644,000 towards those 
being financed by U.N.I.C.E.F., making a total of $1,524,207. 

From 1954 to 1961 inclusive Bolivia paid or undertook to pay 
the following sums : $737,000 towards the cost of projects under 
the Expanded Programme, $333,450 towards the Special Fund 


1 The figures for the projects financed by the United Nations Special 
Fund are purely indicative in character ; they are at present under review 
by the Special Fund administration, and the final decisions have not yet 
been published. 
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projects and $998,000 as counterpart to the U.N.I.C.E.F. contribu- 
tion, making a total of $2,069,250. 

The Colombian Government paid $6,061.61 in 1960 and 
$224,863.63 in 1961.1 

The value of the gifts mentioned earlier is estimated to be of the 
order of $297,420.2 

In all, the Andean programme, which has a direct impact on 
the living and working conditions of a population of some 250,000 
people and—it is estimated—an indirect impact on two or three 
times as many, and which is usually considered to have brought 
about a marked improvement, has in ten years cost the governments 
concerned, the E.P.T.A., the Special Fund, U.N.I.C.E.F. and the 
organisations and governments which have made voluntary con- 
tributions less than $8 million. In addition to this, the E.P.T.A., 
the Special Fund, U.N.I.C.E.F. and the beneficiary governments 
have pledged slightly more than $3 million for expenditure under 
the programme over the next three or four years. 

The expenditure under this programme in the past ten years 
and the pledges to keep it going in the immediate future amount 
to $11,250,400. 


THE FUTURE 


I hope I have succeeded in giving an idea not only of the widely 
varied activities which go to make up the Andean programme and 
the results that have been achieved so far but also of its continuing 
expansion and influence. Nevertheless, despite its scale and the 
number of persons who have felt its direct impact, the programme 
is still far from achieving its objective, namely the integration of 
the Indian peoples—estimated to number between seven and eight 
million—in the six participating countries. The quarter of a million 
or so Indians who are directly influenced by the programme, even 
taken together with two or three times that number who are 
indirectly affected, only account for a small section of the great 
mass of Indians still awaiting their absorption in the national life 
of their countries. Far be it from me to belittle the achievements 
of the Andean programme, which has shown that, given the same 
chance as their fellow citizens of Spanish descent, the Indians are 
equaily capable of benefiting from education, smartening up their 
homes and modernising their villages. The Andean programme has 
also shown the value of the Indians’ innate sense of solidarity as a 
means of securing improvements in their standard of living, and has 

1The project only began in October 1960. 


2 This estimate does not include the many gifts made by private in- 
dividuals. 
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pointed the way towards co-operation, which undoubtedly has a 
great future in the Andean regions. 

The programme has also shown that, if the conditions are right, 
the Indians of the High Plateau make excellent settlers, whether 
in the lush temperate valleys to the east of the Andes range or on 
the plains of the coast and Oriente region. This means that the 
development of large areas of fertile land is now possible. 

The funds available for the programme hitherto have been so 
limited that it has been out of the question to do any more. But it 
must be acknowledged that so far the programme has hardly 
developed beyond the stage of a large-scale pilot project. The time 
appears to be ripe in each of the participating countries to convert 
the experiment into a fully-fledged government policy of extending 
administrative, educational, health and technical services to make 
them available to the whole of the Indian population. This was in 
fact urged by the Seventh Conference of American States Members 
of the International Labour Organisation, held at Buenos Aires in 
April 1961, which noted that— 

The Inter-American Programme of Social Development recommended at 
Bogota offers particularly favourable opportunities for completing, con- 
solidating and extending the work already done in this field within the 


framework of the economic and social development plans being carried out 
or to be undertaken in the immediate future in the Andean countries !, 


and inviting the I.L.O., the United Nations and the other specialised 
agencies participating in the Andean programme to provide coun- 
tries at their request with technical assistance in— 

planning policy for the integration of indigenous populations and organ- 
ising action for carrying it out at the national level in co-ordination with 
general economic and social development plans and special plans relating 
to an agrarian reform, land settlement, education, health and rural develop- 
ment, in collaboration when appropriate with non-governmental organ- 
isations.” 


In the Punta del Este Charter, adopted on 17 August 1961 by 
the representatives of the American republics *, the fundamental 


aim of the Andean programme was solemnly reaffirmed in the 
declaration that national development programmes should include 


1 Resolution concerning the integration of indigenous populations, 
adopted on 21 April 1961. See Official Bulletin, Vol. XLIV, 1961, No. 2, p. 53. 


2 Tbid., p. 54. 

3 The representatives of the American republics, meeting at Punta del 
Este (Uruguay) from 5 to 17 August 1961, decided jointly to establish an 
“ Alliance for Progress ”"—a “ vast effort to bring a better life to all the 
peoples of the Continent”. See Organisation of American States: Alliance 
for Progress, Official Documents Emanating from the Special Meeting of 
the Inter-American Economic and Social Council at the Ministerial Level, 
Punta del Este (Uruguay), 5-17 August 1961 (ES-RE-Doc. 145 (English), 
Rev. 3 (corrected)). 
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self-help efforts directed, inter alia, “ to ensuring, in countries with 
Indian populations, the integration of these populations into the 
economic, social and cultural processes of economic life.”* 

The inclusion of this passage in the Charter of the Alliance for 
Progress opens up prospects of technical and financial assistance for 
the integration of the Indian peoples on a scale more in accordance 
with what is required. 

Talks in Washington, Geneva and Montevideo (at the Punta del 
Esta Conference) with Mr. Felipe Herrera, the Director of the 
Inter-American Development Bank, and with his subordinates, 
have shown that there is a real possibility of obtaining substantial 
aid in the form of either loans at exceptionally low rates of interest or 
technical assistance for the improvement of social conditions among 
the Indians. In view of this favourable reaction, the Director-Gen- 
eral of the I.L.O. has instructed the regional Director and staff of 
the Andean programme to place themselves at the disposal of the 
governments concerned to help them draw up national plans for 
extending the facilities created by the Andean programme to all 
the Indian peoples. Working parties are at present meeting in the 
capitals of the countries concerned and are helping government 
departments in formulating their plans, which are being carefully 
dovetailed into general economic and social programmes. The 
governments concerned will put these plans, when completed, 
forward in support of their applications to the Inter-American 
Development Bank for financial aid to cover all or part of their cost. 

The preparatory work in progress involves the establishment of 
a network of action bases throughout the High Plateau, the Sierra 
and the valleys inhabited by the Indians ; these bases will develop 
in time into regular administrative centres. The aim is to reach a 
point where government departments serve the Indians in the same 
way as other sections of the population. 

All the necessary conditions now seem to exist for the achieve- 
ment of this purpose. Not only have the governments accepted 
the policy of integration ; they are determined to carry it out. 
National integration plans, based on the work already done by the 
Andean programme and providing for the establishment of new 
action bases in other areas inhabited by Indians, have already been 
officially approved in Chile and Peru. In Bolivia the Government 
is drawing up a national plan for rural development which will be 
administered on the same lines as the action bases of the Andean 
programme. In addition, in pursuance of the policy of transferring 
responsibility for the Andean programme to national authorities 
which has been followed by all the international organisations 


1 Punta del Este Charter, Title II, Chapter II, para. 2 (c), loc. cit., p. 9. 
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involved since 1959, the action bases of the Andean programme 
have already trained a fairly large number of officials who are able 
to take over responsibility for various branches of the programme ; 
lastly, the international and regional institutions in a position to 
provide the additional finance have shown themselves to be well 
disposed. It must be hoped that this aid will be granted soon and 
will be sufficient to enable the governments of the Andean countries 
to make progress towards overcoming their Indian problem once 
and for all. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The international organisations have often been taxed with 
failing to co-ordinate their activities properly. The Andean pro- 
gramme has given them a unique chance of proving their solidarity 
and ability to work together, and it is by no means the least of the 
programme’s achievements that it has induced the United Nations 
and five specialised agencies to give their joint aid to six govern- 
ments in a concerted effort to raise some seven million Indians to 
the status of fully fledged citizens. 

Nobody thought it odd when the Director-General of the I.L.O. 
gave responsibility for carrying out the programme to an Egyptian 
Assistant Director-General, who is assisted by an Argentine 
colleague. They have progressively delegated wide powers to the 
regional Director of the programme, who is Peruvian and whose 
deputy is a British official of the F.A.O. Nor has there ever been 
any objection to the fact that the experts working on the Andean 
programme belong to such a variety of nationalities—apart from 
the nationals of the countries directly affected there are experts 
from the United States, France, the United Kingdom, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Sweden, Costa Rica, Brazil and the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

All the action bases—with one or two exceptions-—are now run 
by national officials, most of whom have taken over from the inter- 
national experts who helped to train them. There are many other 
posts which at the start were filled by foreign experts but are now 
held by local staff, some of whom have in their turn become inter- 
national experts in other Andean countries where the project 
(having begun later) is less advanced. In this way the programme 
applies one of the cardinal principles of international technical 
co-operation which is that after a certain time the governments 
and nations of the receiving countries must themselves take over 
full responsibility for the activities which were conceived and 
launched by international experts. And so we see these experts, 
who at the start actually ran the action bases, now serving as 
advisers to the locally recruited managers who have taken their 
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places. The time is not far off when these local managers will 
perform their duties without any outside advice at all. In this way, 
when the governments of the Andean countries (quite certainly with 
external assistance) launch nation-wide programmes covering all 
their Indian population groups, the Andean programme will have 
enabled them to fill most of the administrative and technical posts 
which will have to be established. 

Everyone who has seen the programme’s experts, whether 
national or international, at work has been struck by the deep 
interest taken by these men and women in the whole purpose of 
the project and by the enthusiasm with which they throw them- 
selves into their work. 

I have often been asked why the I.L.O. attaches such special 
importance to the programme. The foregoing account is to some 
extent an answer to this question. But perhaps I may make a few 
more points. Initially the I.L.O.’s attention was drawn to the 
Indian peoples of Latin America on account of their physical 
poverty and their neglected condition ; today the Organisation 
—like all the other international bodies involved—is seeking 
practical ways and means of ridding the Indian peoples of these 
scourges and bettering their lot. In order to overcome the degra- 
dation of the Indians, their whole existence has had to be changed ; 
and this explains why the programme has adopted a compre- 
hensive approach which affects all their living, production and 
working conditions. This approach is itself a great attraction for 
those engaged in the project because all the various activities 
involved, although in different fields, supplement and affect 
each other and help to bring new life into these neglected com- 
munities. The results achieved by this method have exceeded the 
most optimistic forecasts and show that it is possible to help a 
people to rise out of a state of utter decadence. The revival of 
these Indian peoples, the fallen heirs of what was once a great 
civilisation, has caught the public imagination and enlisted interest 
and sympathy for the Andean programme. We have not confined 
ourselves to formulating the problem of integrating the Indians. 
The programme has shown, through its chain of pilot bases, that 


1 It appears, from a news release issued by the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank on 22 September 1961 after a visit by Mr. Prado, President of 
Peru, to Mr. Herrera, the President of the Bank, that the latter might be 
prepared to offer financial aid to the Andean programme to permit its 
expansion. This is the implication of the following passage in the release : 
“We exchanged ideas with President Prado on the manner in which the 
Inter-American Bank could co-operate technically and financially in the 
implementation of the ‘Andean Plan’, which is benefiting broad sectors of 
the Indian population of Peru and several neighbouring republics. This 
programme is sponsored by the International Labour Organisation in co- 
operation with other international agencies.” 
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integration is actually possible, and it has worked out a series of 
techniques by which integration can be achieved. In Ecuador, 
Peru and Bolivia the Andean programme has helped to prod public 
opinion into recognising that it can no longer ignore the problem 
of integrating the Indians into the community or the need to solve 
it in each country’s own interest. 

One of the programme’s main achievements is to have stirred 
public opinion as deeply as it has, made it aware of the seriousness 
of the problem by revealing the degrading conditions in which the 
Indian masses live in all these countries, and thrown light on the 
needs and aspirations of the Indians themselves. Another merit 
is that it has worked out an approach which benefits everybody 
and can take place in an orderly way, without coercion, by appealing 
to the community spirit of all citizens, irrespective of their origin. 

These successes of the Andean programme do not concern the 
Latin American countries alone. Its methods can be used—with 
suitable adjustments—in any country where there are indigenous 
peoples who wish to be integrated into national life. Moreover, 
some of the techniques which have proved themselves in the Andes 
may also be helpful in any agricultural and rural development 
programme. 

In fact the significance of the programme extends far beyond 
the frontiers of the six countries immediately affected and even 
beyond the American continent itself. 

Whereas, elsewhere in the world, emancipation movements are 
often accompanied by disorder and violence, the Andean Indian 
peoples are evolving peacefully towards equal rights with other 
sections of the community. The way in which this integration is 
taking place—an integration which they themselves desire and 
which is accepted as just and necessary by the governing classes of 
their countries—can serve as an example to a world tormented by 
divisions and conflicts. 


APPENDIX I 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance 


GIFTS TO THE ANDEAN INDIAN PROGRAMME 


1. United States of America 


(a) Machine tools and hand tools for the equipment of two workshops, 
one at Puno (Peru) and the other at Pillapi (Bolivia), to a value of $50,000 
(at cost price), were provided by the American Federation of Labor in 
November 1955. 

(b) The Co-operative for Am2rican R2mittances to Every wa2r2(C.A.R.E.) 
has provided some 200 carpenters’ kits, agricultural workers’ hand tool kits, 
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and resettlers’ kits for use within the various projects of the Andean Indian 
programme. This body has also supplied milk and cheese in all the bases, 
and rations have been regularly distributed to all the indigenous populations 
coming under their jurisdiction. In addition, medicaments for an anti- 
tuberculosis campaign have been provided. These various donations, to a 
total value of $55,000, were made during the years 1955, 1956, 1957, 1958 
and 1959. 

(c) The American Friends Service Committee (Philadelphia) has decided 
to donate a gift of educational materials to the Andean Indian programme 
and will make the gathering together of these materials a part of its 
1960-61 programme. 


2. Belgium 


(a) Antibiotics to a total value of 3 million Belgian francs were provided 
by the Belgian Government to the Andean Indian mission in Ecuador, 
Bolivia and Peru in February 1956. 

(b) In August 1957 the Belgian Government put a sum of 400,000 Belgian 
francs in convertible currency at the disposal of the I.L.O., to be used 
exclusively for the construction of a community centre at Cotoca (Bolivia). 
In February 1961 it placed a further sum of 500,000 Belgian francs ($10,000) 
at the disposal of the I.L.0O., to be used for buildings for the vocational 
training programme in Bolivia. 

(c) Machine tools and tools to a value of $40,000 were provided in 
September 1956 by the Belgian employers’ and workers’ organisations 
(Fédération des industries belges, Fédévation des entreprises de lVindustrie des 
fabrications métalliques—-Fabrimetal, Groupement des hauts fourneaux et acié- 
ries belges, Fédération générale du travail de Belgique, and Confédération des 
syndicats chrétiens de Belgique) for the establishment of a workshop at Cotoca 
(Bolivia). 


3. Federal Republic of Germany ? 


(a) Machine tools and hand tools to the value of $10,000 (at cost price) 
were provided by the Federation of German Trade Unions in November 1955 
and a further consignment to the value of $4,450 in January 1958 for the 
project in Puno (Peru). 

(b) In November 1959 the Federation of German Trade Unions put a 
sum of 95,000 German marks (approximately $22,000) at the disposal of 
the I.L.O. for the purpose of building a vocational training centre in Taraco 
(Peru). 


4. France 


(a) In July 1959 the French Government provided 11 Citroén 2 h.p. 
vehicles with standard and auxiliary spare parts for use within the various 
projects of the Andean Indian programme to a total value of 5 million 
French francs (approximately $10,000). In December 1959 the French 
authorities provided used vocational training equipment to an approximate 
value of $3,000. 


1In March 1960 the Belgian Government donated some medical drugs (blood plasma 
substitutes) to the Governments of Bolivia, Ecuador and Peru for use in emergency and 
maternity wards. 


2 The Government of the Federal Republic is giving consideration to the question o 
providing equipment and a building for a vocational training centre at Otavi (Bolivia) 
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(b) The André Citroén firm put a sum of 500,000 French francs at the 
disposal of the I.L.O., to be used to contribute to the purchase of additional 
Citroén vehicles for the Andean Indian programme. This gift was made in 
July 1959. 


5. Mexico 


In August 1960 the Mexican Government donated a prefabricated metal 
school, complete with furniture and school requirements, to the Andean 
Indian programme in Ecuador. It is equipped with a full library, gramo- 
phone and projection equipment. It is a one-teacher school for about 
40 children with living accommodation for the teacher. 


6. Sweden 


(a) The Swedish Confederation of Employers and the Swedish Con- 
federation of Trade Unions provided hand tools for the Playa Verde project 
(Bolivia) to the value of $7,300 (at cost price) in February 1958. 

(b) The Swedish Red Cross donated 50 nurses’ kits and 200 clinical 
therraometers to a total value of approximately $1,500 during 1958 and 1959. 

(c) The Swedish Co-operative Movement donated equipment for 25 local 
workshops to Playa Verde to the value of $2,000 in December 1958. 

(d) The Swedish Consul-General in La Paz, Mr. Einar Johansson, 
donated five sets of 11 different elementary tools to five communities in 
the Playa Verde area to make it possible for each of them to establish its 
own carpentry workshop in 1959. 


7. Denmark 


The Danish Employers’ Confederation and the Danish Federation of 
Trade Unions provided in November 1957 woodworking machines and tools 
for the Riobamba project (Ecuador) to the value of $3,600 (at cost price). 


8. Norway 


The Norwegian Trade Unions Federation provided in February 1958 
hand tools for the Riobamba project (Ecuador) to the value of $1,750 (at 
cost price). 


9. United Kingdom 


70 rams, of a total value of about $6,000, have been donated by the 
Government of the United Kingdom for the Andean programme in Ecuador. 


= 
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The European Social Charter and 
International Labour Standards: II’ 


PROVISIONS CONCERNING APPLICATION OF THE CHARTER 


The substantive provisions of the Charter are followed by a 
number of Articles dealing with the general character and details of 
the structure of the international undertakings, establishing a 
system of supervision of application, defining methods of application 
and possible exceptions, and containing the customary final clauses 
concerning ratification, entry into force, amendments and denuncia- 
tion. 


International Undertakings (Article 20) 


As mentioned at the beginning of this study, the authors of the 
Charter wanted to ensure that none of its numerous provisions 
should constitute an obstacle to ratification. To this end Article 20, 
which constitutes Part III of the Charter, expressly stipulates that 
the Contracting Parties undertake to consider Part I as a declaration 
of the aims which they will pursue and to consider themselves bound 
by not less than ten of the 19 Articles or not less than 45 of the 
72 numbered paragraphs of Part II (the expression “ numbered 
paragraphs ” also covering Articles containing only one paragraph), 
which they will choose and notify at the time of ratification. This 
principle of allowing Parties to choose a certain minimum number 
of provisions met with objections from the Workers’ members at 
the Tripartite Conference, who would have preferred all the pro- 
visions of Part II to be compulsory, but their proposal was not 
accepted either by the Tripartite Conference as a whole or by the 
Consultative Assembly. 

The Workers’ group at the Tripartite Conference also proposed 
that a period of five years, for instance, should be set for Con- 
tracting Parties to accept the provisions not included in their 
ratification, and the Consultative Assembly expressed the same 
view. These proposals also failed to gain the support of the Tri- 
partite Conference as a whole and of the Social Committee. 


1 The first part of this article appeared in the November 1961 issue of 
the Review. 
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On the other hand, positive results were achieved regarding a 
common “ nucleus ” after lengthy discussion at the Tripartite Con- 
ference. Although the Conference was not able to agree exactly 
what provisions should go into this nucleus, a general feeling was 
expressed that the Charter should list a certain number of Articles 
or paragraphs which ratification must cover in order to constitute a 
common denominator for social policy in the member States of the 
Council of Europe. The view was expressed that certain Articles 
and paragraphs proposed by the delegations of Belgium, France, 
Italy and Sweden should be considered for this purpose. The Con- 
sultative Assembly took up this suggestion and listed the Articles 
which it felt should be compulsory in case of ratification. 

The Social Committee then expressed itself in favour of institut- 
ing a compulsory “ nucleus ”; but it had difficulty in deciding which 
provisions should be compulsory, owing to objections by individual 
States to the inclusion of particular Articles in that group. The 
Committee finally agreed that States ratifying the Charter should 
accept the obligations of not less than five of the following seven 
Articles : 1, 5, 6, 12, 13, 16 and 19, namely those relating to 
the right to work, the right to organise, the right to bargain col- 
lectively, the right to social security, the right to social and medical 
assistance, the right of the family to social and economic protection 
and the right of migrant workers and their families to protection 
and assistance. 

The method followed here is based to a certain extent on the 
structure of certain international labour Conventions which leave 
some freedom of choice to ratifying States while requiring that a 
minimum “ nucleus ” of commitments set forth in the Convention 
should be accepted. In particular this is the case in the Plantations 
Convention, 1958 (No. 110), concerning conditions of employment 
of plantation workers, which has a similar structure to the Charter. 

After settling the extent of the obligations accepted by ratifying 
States in this manner, Article 20 goes on to present formal provisions 
concerning notification by Contracting Parties of the Articles and 
paragraphs chosen in this manner, the possibility of accepting other 
provisions subsequently, and communication of ratifications 
received by the Secretary-General of the Council of Europe to all 
signatory States and to the Director-General of the International 
Labour Office, as recommended by the Tripartite Conference in 
view of the part the I.L.O. is to play in the procedure of supervision 
which is described below. 

The final paragraph of the Article deals with labour inspection. 
The subject was brought up by the Tripartite Conference following 
a proposal by the Belgian delegation that a new substantive Article 
be introduced into Part II of the Charter whereby Members would 
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undertake to establish and maintain systems of labour inspection 
and which would set out its fundamental rules for their operation. 
The provisions suggested were based essentially on the Labour 
Inspection Convention, 1947 (No. 81). The Conference decided to 
bring these suggestions to the attention of the Committee of 
Ministers, emphasising its anxiety that there should be an effective 
system of labour inspection and recommending that it be considered 
whether the provisions concerning labour inspection should be con- 
tained in Part II of the Charter, dealing with rights, or in another 
Part (for example Part III, dealing with undertakings by Con- 
tracting Parties), in which case States would be required to accept 
the relevant provisions. 

The latter arrangement was finally preferred, first by the 
Consultative Assembly, then by the Social Committee and the 
Committee of Ministers. Nevertheless, paragraph 5, which was thus 
introduced into Article 20 of the Charter, provides merely that 
“ each Contracting Party shall maintain a system of labour inspec- 
tion appropriate to national conditions ”, without specifying that 
in stating the basic rules of operation for the inspection service it 
should follow the Labour Inspection Convention, 1947 (No. 81), as 
the Tripartite Conference had originally suggested it should do. 


Supervision of Application (Articles 21-29) 


The system of supervision of application set forth in 
Articles 21 to 29, which constitutes Part IV of the Charter, is largely 
based on the corresponding arrangements established concerning 
international labour Conventions, with certain modifications due 
to structural differences between the Council of Europe and the 
International Labour Organisation. This system is constituted as 
follows. 


Reports concerning Accepted Provisions (Article 21). 


The system of supervision centres on two-yearly reports to be 
sent by Contracting Parties, in a form to be determined by the 
Committee of Ministers, concerning the application of such provi- 
sions of Part II of the Charter as they have accepted. This arrange- 
ment is similar to that laid down in article 22 of the Constitution of 
the I.L.O., under which States Members ratifying an international 
labour Convention are required to submit to the International 
Labour Office an annual report, in a form specified by the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office, concerning the measures 
which they have taken to give effect to the provisions of that 
Convention. The reporting period of two years under the Charter 
compares with a yearly period under the Constitution of the 
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1.L.0.; but it must be remembered that, since 1959, States Members 
of the I.L.O. have been required to submit detailed annual reports 
only in cases of major discrepancies concerning the application of 
a Convention, whereas in other cases detailed reports are submitted 
only every other year, with a general report for the intervening 
period. 

Under the I.L.O. system a summary of reports on the applica- 
tion of Conventions must be presented by the Director-General of 
the Office to each session of the International Labour Conference. 
For this provision, contained in article 23, paragraph 1, of the 
I.L.O. Constitution, there is no counterpart in the Charter. 


Reports concerning Provisions Which Are Not Accepted (Article 22). 


The Charter further requires Contracting Parties to submit to 
the Secretary-General of the Council of Europe, at appropriate 
intervals as requested by the Committee of Ministers, reports 
relating to those provisions of Part II of the Charter which they have 
not accepted. The Committee of Ministers is to determine the 
provisions on which such reports are to be requested and the form 
they shall take. This corresponds to the rule in article 19, para- 
graph 5 (e), of the I.L.O. Constitution, that States Members must 
report, as decided by the Governing Body of the Office, on the 
position of their law and practice in regard to the matters dealt with 
in unratified Conventions, stating the difficulties which prevent or 
delay ratification. The Governing Body generally asks for reports 
on a varying number of Conventions each year and adopts either 
general or special forms for their drafting. 


Communication of Copies (Article 23). 


The Charter states that each Contracting Party shall communicate 
copies of its reports referred to in the above two Articles (21 and 22) 
to such of its national organisations as are members of the inter- 
national organisations of employers and trade unions to be invited, 
under Article 27, paragraph 2, to be represented at meetings of the 
Subcommittee of the Governmental Social Committee. The origin 
of this provision is to be found in article 23, paragraph 2, of the 
I.L.O. Constitution, which requires each Member to communicate 
to the representative organisations of employers and workers copies 
of the reports on ratified and unratified Conventions. 

The second paragraph of Article 23 of the Charter says that 
Contracting Parties shall forward to the Secretary-General of the 
Council of Europe any comments on the reports received from such 
national organisations if the latter so request. There is a similar 
practice in connection with international labour Conventions, 
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whereby the forms adopted by the Governing Body of the Office 
for drafting reports on the application of Conventions contain a 
question asking governments whether they have received any 
observations from employers’ or workers’ organisations in their 
countries regarding “the practical fulfilment of the conditions 
prescribed by the Convention or the application of the national law 
implementing the Convention ”. Governments are also requested 
in these forms to send a summary of such observations together 
with any comments they consider useful. 


Examination of the Reports by a Committee of Experts (Articles 24 
and 25). 


The Charter provides that reports sent by governments in 
accordance with Articles 21 and 22 (i.e. concerning accepted and 
non-accepted provisions) shall be examined by a Committee of 
Experts, to which any comments forwarded by organisations of 
employers and workers as required by Article 23, paragraph 2, are 
also to be submitted. This rule is similar to the practice followed 
by the I.L.O. since 1927, when it was decided that reports con- 
cerning the application of international labour Conventions should 
be examined by a Committee of Experts on the Application of Con- 
ventions and Recommendations, which has 17 members at present. 

The Committee of Experts is to consist of not more than seven 
members appointed by the Committee of Ministers from a list of 
independent experts of the highest integrity and of recognised 
competence in social and international questions nominated by the 
Contracting Parties. This provision drew some comment from the 
Workers’ representatives at the Tripartite Conference. They pointed 
out that the Contracting Parties and the Committee of Ministers were 
essentially akin and that if the Committee of Ministers appointed 
persons nominated by the Contracting Parties this would mean that 
nomination and appointment were made by the same authority. 
The Workers referred to the procedure followed for the I.L.O. 
Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions and Re- 
commendations, where appointments are decided upon by the 
Governing Body of the Office on the proposal of the Director- 
General. They proposed that the members of the Committee of 
Experts of the Council of Europe should be chosen from a list of 
independent experts nominated by the Contracting Parties in 
consultation with the national organisations of employers and work- 
ers referred to in the existing text of Article 23, paragraph 1. 
They felt this would act as a safeguard against the appointment of 
persons who might be prejudiced against the interests of employers 
and workers. This suggestion was opposed by the Employers’ 
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group and by almost all the Government members, who expressed 
their desire to ensure that independent experts should be appointed 
and that no procedure for nomination should be adopted which 
might lead to sectional pressures. The Charter specifically mentions 
that the experts must be independent, but it does seem that their 
method of appointment fails to stress the international character of 
their functions to the same extent as does the corresponding pro- 
cedure for the members of the I.L.O. Committee of Experts. 

The last three paragraphs of Article 25 of the Charter deal with 
the term of office of experts, which is for a period of'six years, with 
the possibility of reappointment. 


Participation of the International Labour Organisation (Article 26). 


The Charter further states that the I.L.O. shall be invited to 
nominate a representative to participate in a consultative capacity 
in the deliberations of the Committee of Experts. 


Subcommittee of the Governmental Social Committee (Article 27). 


Once the reports submitted by governments have been examined 
by the Committee of Experts, they are submitted together with the 
conclusions of the Committee for examination by a Subcommittee 
of the Governmental Social Committee of the Council of Europe, to 
be composed of one representative of each of the Contracting Parties. 
This new phase of the supervision procedure may be described as 
political in contrast to the technical phase of examination by the 
Committee of Experts. For international labour Conventions, the 
equivalent would be the examination by the Committee on the 
Application of Conventions and Recommendations instituted each 
year by the International Labour Conference. There are, however, 
two differences between the two forms of procedure. 

Firstly, the Charter states that the Subcommittee of the Govern- 
mental Social Committee shall be composed of representatives of 
the Contracting Parties, that is to say only of States which have 
ratified the Charter, whereas the I1.L.O. Conference Committee is 
made up of representatives of States without distinction regarding 
whether they have ratified the Conventions under consideration or 
not, since this procedure is carried out within the framework of an 
international organisation in which all States Members can parti- 
cipate. In this connection reference should also be made to the 
comments below concerning the Committee of Ministers. 

The second difference between the two procedures is that the 
Subcommittee is made up solely of representatives of governments, 
while under the tripartite structure of the I.L.O. the Conference 
Committee comprises Government, Employer and Worker repre- 
sentatives, with equal voting rights for each group. 
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The representation of employers and workers on the Sub- 
committee was the subject of spirited discussion. The original draft 
provided for participation of representatives of international 
employers’ and workers’ organisations in an advisory capacity. The 
Tripartite Conference was accordingly presented with several 
proposals, submitted in the first instance by the Workers’ members 
and then by the Belgian, French and Luxembourg delegations, 
which suggested various methods whereby representatives of 
national organisations of employers and workers could be associated 
in the work of the Subcommittee, or within some other committee or 
working group, not merely with consultative status but with actual 
voting powers. These various proposals were not supported by the 
majority at the Conference. 

The Consultative Assembly then suggested that representatives 
of international organisations of employers and trade unions having 
consultative status with the Council of Europe should be placed on 
an equal footing with Government representatives in the Sub- 
committee. 

The final text of the Charter reproduces the original text sub- 
mitted by the Social Committee, with certain changes in form. It 
retains the consultative capacity of representatives of employers’ 
and workers’ organisations, who come into the work of the Social 
Committee at the level of international rather than national 
organisations. It provides that the Subcommittee shall “ invite 
not more than two international organisations of employers and 
not more than two international trade union organisations ... to 
be represented as observers in a consultative capacity at its 
meetings ”. In this way the Subcommittee has some degree of 
latitude in deciding which organisations it will invite. 

Following a decision by the Social Committee during the final 
stage of its work, the same paragraph goes on to state that the 
Subcommittee “may in addition consult no more than two re- 
presentatives of international non-governmental organisations 
having consultative status with the Council of Europe, in respect 
of questions with which the organisations are particularly qualified 
to deal, such as social welfare and the economic and social protection 
of the family ”. 

It is also stated that the Subcommittee shall present to the 
Committee of Ministers a report containing its conclusions and 
append the report of the Committee of Experts. 


The Consultative Assembly (Article 28). 


The original draft Charter did not contain any express provision 
regarding participation by the Consultative Assembly in the ma- 
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chinery of supervision ; but, following suggestions by the Assembly, 
the final text now contains a new Article stating that the Secretary- 
General of the Council of Europe shall transmit to the Consultative 
Assembly the conclusions of the Committee of Experts and that 
the Consultative Assembly shall communicate its views on those 
conclusions to the Committee of Ministers. 


The Committee of Ministers (Article 29). 


The Charter stipulates that, by a majority of two-thirds of the 
members entitled to sit on the Committee, the Committee of Min- 
isters may, on the basis of the report of the Subcommittee and 
after consultation with the Consultative Assembly, make to each 
Contracting Party any necessary recommendations. In contrast to 
the provisions governing the Subcommittee (in Article 27), it is not 
only the representatives of ratifying States which may sit on the 
Committee of Ministers when application of the Charter is debated. 
The final text of the Charter also requires a prescribed two-thirds 
majority, which was not originally included and which is not 
required in the organs of the I.L.O. when the application of Con- 
ventions is under consideration, either in the course of the periodical 
examination of reports or in respect of complaints and representa- 
tions covered by articles 24 et seg. of the I1.L.0. Constitution. No 
similar procedure to that followed for complaints and representa- 
tions has been included in the Charter. 


Nature of Supervisory Machinery. 


One particularly interesting feature is that the Appendix to the 
Charter states, in connection with Part III, that the Charter con- 
tains legal obligations of an international character, the application 
of which is subject only to the supervision provided for in Part IV 
thereof. It is not very clear what the precise effect of this stipula- 
tion, which was added by the Committee of Ministers in the final 
stage of its work, will be. It is obvious enough that, at the inter- 
national level, the only system for supervision of the application of 
the Charter is that provided for in Part III, but, under the Constitu- 
tions of several Members of the Council of Europe, ratification and 
publication of the Charter would lead to its incorporation in national 
legislation, and it could therefore be invoked in courts of law as a 
part of the body of national legislation. This was the sort of 
situation which the Governing Body of the Office had in mind when 
it included in the annual forms of report on the application of inter- 
national labour Conventions a special question designed for coun- 
tries where, in accordance with the national Constitution, “ ratifica- 
tion of the Convention gives the force of national law to its terms ”. 
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Derogations, Methods of Application and Final Clauses 
(Part V, Articles 30-37) 


Part V of the Charter contains provisions, some of which are of 
considerable importance, regarding derogations to the Charter and 
various methods of application, as well as the final clauses. 


Derogations in Time of War or Public Emergency (Article 30). 


The Charter states that, in time of war or other public emer- 
gency threatening the life of the nation, any Contracting Party may 
take measures derogating from its obligations under the Charter, 
to the extent strictly required by the exigencies of the situation, 
provided that such measures are not inconsistent with its other 
obligations under international law. Any Contracting Party which 
avails itself of this right of derogation is required to keep the 
Secretary-General of the Council of Europe informed of the measures 
taken and of the reasons therefor and to advise him when such 
measures have ceased to operate. The Secretary-General will 
inform the other Contracting Parties and the Director-General of 
the Office of all communications received in this connection. 

This provision can be compared to those contained in several 
international labour Conventions allowing suspensions or deroga- 
tions “in the event of war or other emergency endangering the 
national safety ” or “in case of force majeure” or “ when in case 
of serious emergency the public interest demands it ” and similar 
terms. In certain cases it is specified that suspension cannot be 
decided upon before employers’ and workers’ organisations have 
been consulted. Where Conventions do not contain any special 
clause of this type, the general principles governing the action of 
supervisory organs are that the obligations deriving from them do 
not lapse in cases of war or force majeure but may be suspended if 
the State concerned is unable to fulfil them for reasons of force 
majeure. 


Restrictions (Article 31). 


Some comment is called for on the Article on restrictions, which 
stipulates that the effective exercise of the rights set forth in the 
Charter may not be subject to any restrictions or limitations not 
specified in Parts I and II, except such as are prescribed by law 
and are necessary in a democratic society for the protection of the 
rights and freedoms of others or for the protection of public interest, 
national security, public health or morals. The Article goes on to 
state that restrictions permitted under the Charter to the rights and 
obligations set forth therein shall not be applied for any purpose 
other than that for which they have been prescribed. 
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The Workers’ representatives at the Tripartite Conference first 
of all asked for the deletion of this Article, since they felt that it 
was couched in excessively broad terms which might limit existing 
rights. Following discussion, they suggested a more precise wording 
and proposed the deletion of the words “ for the protection of the 
rights and freedoms of others or. . .”, in order to avoid too wide an 
interpretation. This proposal was rejected by the Conference. 
Reference to international labour Conventions reveals no provi- 
sions similar to those of the Charter with regard to possible restrictions 
on the standards provided for in Conventions. The only case of an 
express stipulation of this kind occurs in the Freedom of Association 
and Protection of the Right to Organise Convention, 1948 (No. 87), 
Article 8 of which states that “ in exercising the rights provided for 
in this Convention, workers and employers and their respective 
organisations, like other persons or organised collectivities, shall 
respect the law of the land”. The same Article goes on to state, 
however, that “ the law of the land shall not be such as to impair, 
nor shall it be so applied as to impair, the guarantees provided for 
in this Convention”. In the absence of any similar passages in 
other Conventions, it would seem that these guarantees depend on 
constitutional law and the public interest—always remembering, 
however, that a ratifying State is required to take all necessary 
steps in order to apply the particular Convention, including the 
repeal or amendment of provisions incompatible with it. 


Relations between the Charter and Domestic Law or International 
Agreements (Article 32). 


The Article stating that the provisions of the Charter shall not 
prejudice those of domestic law or of treaties or other instruments 
more favourable to the persons protected is clearly derived from 
article 19, paragraph 8, of the I.L.O. Constitution, which states 
similarly that international labour standards constitute minimum 
standards of protection. 


Implementation by Collective Agreements (Article 33). 


Application through collective agreements raised complex 
problems owing both to the variety of subjects covered by the 
Charter and to the wide diversity of legal systems among the 
member States, in some of which certain of these matters are 
dealt with by way of legislation whereas in others they are governed 
by collective agreements. 

The same problem has arisen frequently in connection with 
international labour Conventions. The general provision laid down 
in article 19, paragraph 5, of the I.L.O. Constitution is particularly 
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flexible, stating as it does that Members ratifying a Convention shall 
take “such action as may be necessary to make effective the pro- 
visions of such Convention ”. This leaves a considerable area to 
the discretion of each country regarding methods of applying Con- 
ventions, subject to the supervision procedure established. More- 
over, several Conventions expressly mention the possibility of imple- 
mentation by way of collective agreement, whereas others either 
provide for or entail the adoption of legislation. 

The method followed in the Charter is to list a number of pro- 
visions (paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 of Article 2 concerning the right 
to just conditions of work, paragraphs 4, 6 and 7 of Article 7 
concerning the right of children and young persons to protection, 
and paragraphs 1, 2, 3 and 4 of Article 10 concerning the right to 
vocational training) pointing out that in countries where these 
matters are normally regulated through collective agreement or 
dealt with otherwise than by law the obligations stated shall be 
considered as fulfilled if these Conventions are applied to the great 
majority of workers through such agreements or other means. In 
order to ensure a proper balance, it is also specified that, in countries 
where these matters are normally the subject of legislation, com- 
pliance with the undertakings concerned shall be considered as 
effective if the provisions are applied by law to the great majority 
of the workers concerned. 

Apart from the choice of the provisions of the Charter to be 
mentioned in this Article for the purpose of application through 
collective agreement (a matter on which several proposals were made 
but no serious divergence of views arose), the discussion centred 
on determining what limits this Article might impose on the scope 
of the Charter. The Workers’ members, with the support of the 
Belgian Government delegation, therefore proposed that the Tri- 
partite Conference state that application through collective agree- 
ment could not be authorised unless States provided evidence that 
the relevant provisions were applied to not less than 80 per cent. of 
employed workers. This way of establishing the scope of the Charter 
by using statistical criteria was modelled on the Social Security 
(Minimum Standards) Convention, 1952 (No. 102) ; the scope of 
other Conventions, however, is defined in each case by special 
provisions, and Conventions must be applied to all persons covered 
by that definition, unless, as is the case in some, there are specific 
clauses permitting exclusions or exceptions which can be invoked. 
The Workers’ proposal met with objections on the part of the 
Employers, who pointed out the difficulties involved, as well as 
from several Governments ; and it was finally decided to keep to 
the original draft. 
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Territorial Application (Article 34). 


After first stating that the Charter shall apply to the metro- 
politan territory of each Contracting Party—each signatory 
government being at liberty to specify to the Secretary-General of 
the Council of Europe the territory which shall be considered as 
such—Article 34 goes on to provide that any Contracting Party 
may, at the time of ratification or at any time thereafter, declare 
that the Charter shall extend in whole or in part to the non-metro- 
politan territory or territories specified in the said declaration for 
the international relations of which it is responsible. 

This provision is to a considerable extent based on the system 
established for international labour Conventions by article 35 of 
the I.L.O. Constitution. Not all of the features of that system are 
exactly reproduced in the Charter, however. Article 35 of the 
Constitution, for instance, distinguishes between non-metropolitan 
territories in which the questions covered by the Convention are 
not within the competence of the authorities of a given territory and 
those where they are. In the first case, ratifying States undertake 
to apply the Convention to such territories, unless the Convention 
is inapplicable owing to local conditions, or subject to such modi- 
fications as may be necessary in order to adapt it to those conditions. 
Each State is further required, as soon as possible after ratification, 
to communicate to the Director-General of the Office a declaration 
indicating to what extent it undertakes to ensure application of 
the provisions of that Convention. In addition, in accordance with 
the forms adopted by the Governing Body of the Office, reports 
on the application of Conventions in such territories must provide 
information on various subjects and specify, in cases where the 
Convention has not been declared applicable without modification, 
the progress which has been accomplished towards complete applica- 
tion of the Convention. In the case of territories where the subjects 
dealt with in a ratified Convention do come within the competence 
of the authorities of those territories, the States responsible for 
their international relations are required to bring that Convention 
as soon as possible to the notice of the governments of those terri- 
tories. They may then subsequently, in agreement with those gov- 
ernments, communicate on behalf of those territories a declaration 
indicating acceptance of Conventions or a declaration of acceptance 
specifying whatever modifications are required in the light of local 
conditions. The I.L.O. Constitution also expressly provides for 
reports to be sent, whether or not the Convention has been accepted. 


Signature, Ratification and Entry Into Force (Article 35). 


The final clauses of the Charter state, inter alia, that it shall be 
open for signature by the Members of the Council of Europe and 
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that it shall be ratified or approved by them. It is to come into 
force as from the thirtieth day after the date of deposit with the 
Secretary-General of the Council of Europe of the fifth instrument 
of ratification or approval. In the case of States ratifying sub- 
sequently, it is to come into force as from the thirtieth day after 
the date of deposit of the instrument of ratification or approval. 
The Secretary-General is required to notify all the Members of the 
Council of Europe and the Director-General of the Office of the 
entry into force of the Charter and of the names of the Contracting 
Parties which have ratified it ; this provision was added following 
a recommendation by the Tripartite Conference. 

Two other proposals had been put before the Tripartite Con- 
ference. The first of these came from the Belgian Government and 
called for the insertion in Article 35 of a provision based on article 19 
of the I.L.O. Constitution which would require each government to 
submit the Charter to its Parliament, together with a commentary 
setting out the stages proposed for its implementation, within a 
period of 18 months following signature or adoption of the text by 
the Committee of Ministers. This proposal was not adopted, one of 
the objections being that the submission of international labour 
Conventions to the competent authorities is laid down in the I.L.O. 
Constitution whereas it would be difficult to write procedure prior 
to ratification into the Charter, which would have no legal force 


until it actually was ratified. 

The Workers put forward a proposal to follow the current 
practice for international labour Conventions, whereby the Charter 
would have come into force after the second rather than the fifth 
ratification. This proposal was also turned down. 


Amendments (Article 36). 


Amendments to the Charter may be proposed by any Member 
of the Council of Europe in a communication addressed to the 
Secretary-General of the Council of Europe, who shall transmit it 
to the other Members. Such proposed amendments shall then be 
examined by the Committee of Ministers and submitted to the 
Consultative Assembly for opinion. The entry into force of any 
amendment approved by the Committee of Ministers is subject to 
its acceptance by all Contracting Parties. 


Denunctation (Article 37). 


The Charter provides for various methods of denunciation, but 
none may take place within a period of five years following entry 
into force of the Charter for the particular country, or before the 
end of any successive period of two years, subject to six months’ 
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notice in each case. States may then denounce the Charter as a 
whole or any Article or paragraph in it, provided that—as suggested 
by the Tripartite Conference—the number of Articles or paragraphs 
by which that State would remain bound is not less than the 
minimum number required for ratification and that these Articles 
or paragraphs continue to comprise those contained in the “ com- 
pulsory nucleus ” laid down as a condition for ratification. It is 
also provided that the Charter may be denounced as a whole or in 
respect of the provisions it contains concerning non-metropolitan 
territories. These various forms of denunciation, in the same 
manner as ratifications and declarations concerning non-metro- 
politan territories, must be communicated by the Secretary- 
General of the Council of Europe to the Contracting Parties and to 
the Director-General of the International Labour Office. 

The original draft also contained a concluding provision under 
which any Contracting Party which ceased to be a Member of the 
Council of Europe would also cease to be a party to the Charter. 
At the Tripartite Conference the representative of the Belgian 
Government was backed up by several other delegations and by the 
Workers’ members when he proposed deletion of this provision, 
arguing that international labour Conventions continue to bind 
ratifying States even after they have ceased to belong to the 
Organisation. In accordance with this suggestion, the Committee 
of Ministers decided that the provision should be deleted. 


Appendix (Article 38) 


The concluding Article of the Charter states that the Appendix, 
which contains details and interpretations regarding the scope of 
provisions, the chief among which are referred to above, shall form 
an integral part of the Charter. 


CONCLUSION 


After thus surveying the provisions of the Charter and compar- 
ing its contents with corresponding international labour standards 
and with suggestions put forward by the Tripartite Conference, it is 
possible to draw certain general conclusions regarding the effect of 
these standards and suggestions. 

The first thing to be noted is how closely the substantive pro- 
visions of the Charter follow the pattern of international labour 
Conventions and Recommendations. Although the Charter con- 
tains passages on subjects—such as social services, the right of the 
family as such to social and economic protection, the right to 
engage in a gainful occupation on the territory of other Contracting 
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Parties and the right of migrants to protection against expulsion— 
which are not covered by any I.L.O. Convention or Recommenda- 
tion, the parallel is very evident between the Charter and the Inter- 
national Labour Code in the great majority of fields. The standards 
laid down are frequently similar, and in one case the Charter even 
refers expressly to a particular Convention. 

As a general rule, however, the Charter is for obvious reasons 
less detailed and precise than the corresponding Conventions or 
Recommendations. Sometimes it falls short of their provisions ; 
this applies to hours of work, discrimination, the right to organise, 
medical examination of young workers, the right of women workers 
to protection, labour inspection, and application of the Charter to 
foreigners other than nationals of Contracting Parties. Moreover, 
the possibilities of derogation or limitation provided in Article 31 
and elsewhere and the facilities for application through collective 
agreements may permit greater restrictions than those authorised 
under international labour Conventions. But there are also 
other fields—such as holidays with pay, the right to strike and 
the protection of migrant workers and their families—in which the 
Charter goes further than Conventions or Recommendations. The 
same can be said of the rules governing application of the Charter 
(always allowing for the features peculiar to the structure of the 
Council of Europe), the principal effect of which was to preclude 
such close participation by employers’ and workers’ organisations 
in the supervision procedure as exists in the I.L.O. 

This patent influence of international labour standards and of 
the I.L.O.’s supervision system made itself felt right from the 
earliest stages of drafting the Charter. It became even more 
marked, however, following the Tripartite Conference and the 
recommendations it made for greater conformity between the 
Charter and international labour Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions and, in certain cases, in order to go beyond the I.L.O.’s 
standards or to break new ground not covered by those standards. 

This survey has shown how far the recommendations of the 
Tripartite Conference were followed. In fact, practically all the 
Conference’s unanimous recommendations—including those on 
full employment as the objective of an employment policy (Art- 
icle 1), improvement of provisions governing occupational safety 
and health (Article 3), the right of workers to a fair remuneration 
whereby they and their families may enjoy a decent standard of 
living (Article 4, paragraph 1), provision for a reasonable period of 
notice in the case of termination of employment (Article 4, para- 
graph 4), extension of the right to organise to public officials 
(Article 5), recognition of the voluntary nature of arbitration 
(Article 6, paragraph 3), specific recognition of the right to strike 
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(Article 6, paragraph 4), recognition of the right of young workers 
to a just remuneration or an appropriate allowance (Article 7, 
paragraph 4), provision of a free vocational guidance service 
(Article 9), fuller provisions relating to vocational training (Article 
10), making it obligatory specifically to grant the right to engage 
in a gainful occupation in other member countries (Article 18), 
and consultation of employers’ and workers’ associations in different 
fields, for instance with regard to safety and health (Article 3) 
and to vocational training (Article 10, paragraph 4 (d)), were in- 
cluded in the final text. There are also the requirements that a 
labour inspection system be maintained (Article 20, paragraph 5), 
that a “ nucleus ” of compulsory articles be established for ratifica- 
tion of the Charter (Article 20, paragraph 1 (b)), that entry into 
force of ratifications and declarations concerning non-metropolitan 
territories and denunciations of the Charter should be reported by 
the Secretary-General of the Council of Europe to the Director- 
General of the Office (Article 20, paragraph 4; Article 34, para- 
graph 5; Article 35, paragraph 4; Article 36; and Article 37, 
paragraph 1). Similarly, the provision was deleted whereby States 
ceasing to be Members of the Council of Europe should cease to be 
bound by the Charter, and the terms of provisions were frequently 
altered to bring them more closely into line with international 
labour Conventions, for instance those concerning the weekly rest 
period (Article 2, paragraph 5), or the prohibition of dismissal 
during maternity leave (Article 8, paragraph 2). 

In this way both international labour standards themselves and 
the recommendations of the Tripartite Conference had an extensive 
and visible influence on the contents of the European Social 
Charter and led to numerous improvements in the initial draft. 

This contribution to the preparation of the final text of the 
Charter will be followed up by the I.L.O.’s contribution to the 
process of supervising its application. Experience acquired over a 
long period of years with regard to application of international 
labour Conventions can thus be put to profit in the implementation 
of the European Social Charter. 


A Modern Apprenticeship Scheme 
in the United Arab Republic 
By. Dr. M. AL-ARABI 


Head of the Technical Office of the 
Productivity and Vocational Training Department, Cairo 


A modern apprenticeship scheme has been developed in Egypt 
during recent years, starting from a survey that was carried out 
between 1953 and 1954 by an expert appointed by the I.L.O. 

The object of the scheme is to give young people training in the 
various industrial skills, and at the same time to provide them with 
sufficient theoretical knowledge, to enable them to become skilled 
workers in their trades. The period of training is also used to tmprove 
their general education insofar as this is compatible with the technical 
training, in accordance with the principle that industrial work requires 
not only technical skills and knowledge but also co-operation, team 
spirit and other moral qualities. 

This article, which describes the scheme and discusses some of the 
problems involved, has been written for the benefit of persons who may 
be concerned with other new apprenticeship schemes in countries where 
conditions are similar to those in Egypt. 


HE actual organisation and the principles and methods of 

implementing the new apprenticeship scheme introduced in 
Egypt a few years ago can obviously not be considered in detail 
until something has been said about the main features of the 
Egyptian employment market, as these had to be taken into 
account in the framing of the plan. They are— 


(a) The boundaries of the different trades are not well defined. 
In many cases, and especially in small undertakings, there are 
men who are doing or who are willing to do work outside their 
own trades. 


(6) Individual trades are not generally represented by separate 
labour organisations ; there is no such thing as a “ carpenters’ 
union ” or a “ sheet-metal workers’ union ”. 
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(c) The majority of skilled workers at present available have 
had no systematic training ; they entered their trades through the 
old apprenticeship system ! or started as helpers. 

(d) The old apprenticeship system, with its many drawbacks, is 
still used in all the small and medium-sized undertakings and in 
most of the large ones. 


(e) Only limited training facilities were available when the 
establishment of the new scheme was first thought of. Apart from 
the trade schools runs by the Government only a few of the large 
undertakings operated training centres of their own. 


({) The labour organisations do not yet understand the value 
of better training as a means of raising the social standard and 
value of workmen in the community. 


OUTLINE OF THE SCHEME 


The new scheme was designed to impart training in two stages. 

The first of these is the basic training period, during which the 
new apprentice receives training at a centre, which is a kind of 
vocational school especially equipped for training purposes, where 
he follows a pre-set and well-thought-out course of instruction in 
the basic skills of the trade. 

The second stage is the “ on-the-job” period in which the 
apprentice who has completed the course at the centre is given 
further practical training under the supervision of a skilled worker 
and in a normal production environment at the employer’s plant. 

At the time that the new scheme was being drawn up all under- 
takings in the country, with the exception of two or three, were 
using the old form of apprenticeship exclusively.2 It was thus 
impossible to place the training scheme entirely in the hands of 
industry, and it therefore became the responsibility of the Voca- 
tional Training Division of the Productivity and Vocational 
Training Department of the Ministry of Industry. 

The Department has worked out standards and “ work-process 
schedules ”; it selects and registers apprentices, supervises training, 
keeps records, organises periodical tests and final examinations, 
issues apprenticeship certificates, and so forth. It has also under- 
taken the costly and often tedious task of setting up and operating 


1 Under the old apprenticeship system apprentices assisted skilled work- 
ers and, while doing so, gradually picked up the trade. Lack of planned 
programmes and absence of supervision are characteristics of this system. 

2It is true that there has been some previous attempts to set up ap- 
prenticeship schemes in state undertakings ; but these did not go far enough, 
and it is safe to say that most employers and workers knew little about 
apprenticeship schemes when the new system was introduced. 
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a fully equipped chain of training centres in which the basic 
courses of instruction are given. 

From the first it was decided that industry should rely on its 
own resources as far as possible. The large industrial undertakings 
are therefore always urged to set up their own training centres, and 
the Productivity and Vocational Training Department offers to 
assist any undertaking that is willing to take part in the scheme in 
this way. The Department’s aid includes help in determining the 
undertaking’s future staff needs and the training facilities required, 
and it assists in preparing the programmes and in the selection of 
apprentices and supervision of training. 

Naturally, not all undertakings are large enough to have 
training centres of their own. If medium and small undertakings, 
which form the majority of all concerns in Egypt, are to take part 
in the scheme, some way has to be found of providing the necessary 
training facilities. One solution of this problem is the governmental 
training centre serving a number of medium or small undertakings ; 
it is this system that has been adopted in Egypt. 

In the first place certain basic principles concerning the duties 
of a training centre were agreed upon in the light of local conditions. 
A training centre, although basically a school, should as far as 
possible have the same atmosphere as a normal industrial plant so 
that apprentices can adjust themselves to a working environment 
from the outset. The centre would provide not only the workshop 
training necessary for the basic course but also the theoretical 
instruction required in both the basic and the on-the-job periods. 
In addition, apprentices would, during the on-the-job period, serve 
the last month of every year at the centre, where they would be 
tested on the progress made during that year. The centre would 
also conduct final examinations leading to the issue of apprentice- 
ship certificates. 

The conditions of admission were to be that the applicant should 
be between 14 and 18 years of age and that he should hold a “ pre- 
paratory school certificate ”. Since this certificate is obtained after 
only nine years of general education the general knowledge of such 
persons obviously falls short of the standard required of a modern 
skilled worker, and additional general instruction must be given at 
the centre. A part of the classroom instruction is, therefore, devoted 
to such general cultural subjects as Arabic and other languages. 

The State was to encourage employers to take part in the scheme 
by making the services of training centres available free of charge ; 
as a further incentive apprentices were to be issued free with such 
items as notebooks, exercise books, drawing and instruction sheets, 
etc. They were also to be provided with workshop overalls and a 
free midday meal. 
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The role of the Department is explained in the following articles 
of the Standard Apprenticeship Agreement : 


Article 4. Both parties agree to request the guidance and assistance of 
the Productivity and Vocational Training Department. In particular they 
agree that at the beginning of the apprenticeship period the apprentice shall 
attend a basic training course of months at a training centre of the 
Productivity and Vocational Training Department and any other courses, 
tests and examinations that the Department may specify. Any period spent 
by the apprentice at the training centre for this purpose shall be considered 
as having been served at the employer’s works. 


Article 5. The progress made by the apprentice shall be checked period- 
ically by means of tests organised by the Productivity and Vocational 
Training Department. 


Article 6. At the end of the apprenticeship period a final examination, 
organised by the Productivity and Vocational Training Department, shall 
be held. 


Article 8. The employer agrees in particular— 
(a) to give the apprentice the necessary training by means of appropriate 
work in his plant in accordance with the plans and programmes drawn 
up jointly with the Productivity and Vocational Training Department ; 


(d) to send the apprentice to the relevant training courses, the tests and 
the examinations set up by the Productivity and Vocational Training 
Department ; 


(e) to allow the apprentice time off for one day a week on which day the 
apprentice is required to attend a theoretical instruction course. This 
day will be considered as having been served at the employer’s works; 


(f{) to allow representatives of the Productivity and Vocational Training 
Department to visit the works and to inspect the training facilities ; 

(h) to submit this Agreement to the Productivity and Vocational Training 
Department for registration. 


Article 19. When the apprentice has served the required period and has 
successfully passed the final examination, he shall be given a written ap- 
prenticeship certificate issued jointly by the Productivity and Vocational 
Training Department and the employer. The certificate shall state the trade 
learnt, the duration of apprenticeship and the degree of skill and knowledge 
acquired. 


The Department comprises six main sections, namely— 

(1) the Information Section, which is responsible for propaganda 
and information activities and for the library and the publications 
issued by the Department ; 

(2) the Standards Section, which works out apprenticeship 
standards ; 
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(3) the Training Centres Section, which cortrols the Depart- 
ment’s centres ; 

(4) the Follow-up and Supervision Section, which recruits and 
registers apprentices, keeps records and follows up on-the-job 
training ; 

(5) the Psychological Testing Section, which organises psycho- 
logical tests for new applicants ; and 

(6) the Technical Office, which directs the design and building 
of training centres and works out training programmes in accord- 
ance with the standards. 


One of the first major problems was to draw up a standard 
form of apprenticeship agreement. Before training begins, an 
apprenticeship agreement is signed by the employer, the apprentice 
and a representative of the Department. 

A draft form of agreement was worked out covering the res- 
pective duties and responsibilities of employers, apprentices, 
guardians, and the Government, entry conditions (age limits, 
standards of education, medical fitness, etc.), the duration of 
training, probation periods, apprenticeship allowances, holidays, 
accidents, etc. 

Various points had to be taken into consideration when working 
out the detailed provisions of the model agreement. Firstly, the 
scheme had to be designed to cater for the country as a whole. 
Secondly, as a governmental body the Department had to be 
strictly impartial. Lastly, since the scheme was new and needed 
support, every effort had to be made to obtain a favourable 
reaction from employers and to convince them that it was for their 
benefit. 

When the draft was ready it was decided that the first group 
of companies taking part in the scheme—which represented a fairly 
wide field of industrial activity, including sheet-metal fabrication, 
transport, general engineering, metal working and steel production 
—should be asked for their comments on it. Apart from the psycho- 
logical effect of this step, it was important that the agreement 
should be acceptable to all concerned. 

A number of points were raised by the representatives of the 
companies during special meetings at which the draft agreement 
was discussed. 

A long discussion took place as to the status of the apprentice. 
Should he be considered as a worker or as a trainee? One important 
point raised by the companies was that the discharge of workmen 
who have been employed for more than six months was restricted 
by Egyptian legislation and that if the apprentice were to be 
treated as a worker the employer might find it difficult to discharge 
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him at the end of his apprenticeship under the relevant provision of 
the draft agreement. The employers were therefore unwilling to 
pay apprentices wages and insisted that they be paid apprentice- 
ship allowances only. This point of view was accepted and the term 
“ wages ” in the draft was replaced by “ apprenticeship allowance ”. 
In addition, the following clause was added: “At the expiry of 
apprenticeship the employer may or may not enter into an employ- 
ment contract with the apprentice.” 

Since the apprentice was to be considered as a trainee rather than 
a worker, certain stipulations had to be included in the agreement in 
order to safeguard his interests. The following are some of the 
articles added for this purpose : 

Article 12. The apprenticeship allowance shall remain payable during 
statutory holidays. 

Article 14. The apprentice shall be granted 15 days’ annual leave, to be 
taken during the summer school holidays. The apprenticeship allowance 
shall be payable during this period. 

Article 15. The apprentice shall be entitled to four weeks’ sick leave per 
year, during which he shall receive the full apprenticeship allowance, and 
to another four weeks per year during which half the allowance only shall 


be payable. No allowances are payable in respect of sick leave beyond the 
eighth week. 


Article 17. Compensation for any accident or illness incurred as a result 
of the apprentice’s work shall be provided in accordance with the legislation 
in force at the time. 


Article 20. The apprentice shall not be required to work for more than 
eight hours per day and shall be entitled to 24 consecutive hours off 
each week. 


The following articles were inserted to safeguard the interests 
of the employer : 


Article 9. The apprentice agrees in particular— 
(a) to observe and be subject to the rules at the employer’s works and to 
obey the lawful orders of the employer or his representatives ; 
(b) to conduct himself at all times in a satisfactory manner and at all times 
to carry out the tasks given to him in the best interests of his employer ; 
(c) not to reveal the secrets of the employer’s business and not to do or 
suffer to be done any damage or other injury to the property of the 
employer or his customers ; 
(d) not to participate in any labour dispute that may occur at the em- 
ployer’s works. 
Article 10. The guardian consents to be jointly liable with the apprentice 
for any loss or damage wilfully caused by the apprentice. 
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Article 18. The employer shall be entitled to terminate the agreement 
in the following cases without becoming liable for payment of compensation : 
(a) if the apprentice absents himself from work without permission for 

ten days consecutively or 15 days intermittently in any one year ; 


(b) if the apprentice misconducts himself to such an extent as to show 
himself unsuitable for the trade. 


Some companies objected to the proposal to pay allowances to 
apprentices during the first year of training. They argued that, 
since the apprentices spent the first year of this training in a centre 
run by the Department, they were doing no useful work for their 
employers. It was explained that, although this was true, during 
the period that an apprentice spent at the centre he would receive 
basic training in the trade and acquire a considerable amount of 
skill and knowledge before joining the employer’s plant. The 
employer would receive a properly trained, useful and productive 
worker ready to continue training on the job and would thus save 
the time normally spent in teaching a new apprentice the basic 
elements of his trade. 

An apprenticeship allowance scale was finally agreed as 
follows : 


{ apprenticeshi Amount | Percentage of average | 
sient mupned (in piastres per day) wage of skilled worker ' 


Secoma year .... .1.. 15 30 


1 The daily wage of an average skilled worker was taken to be 50 piastres. 


The allowance, expressed as a proportion of a skilled worker’s 
wages, appears low as compared with the scale found in some 
other countries, but it should be borne in mind that in Egypt 
apprentices are normally only 15 years of age and are kept by their 
parents. In addition, as in the initial stages general support, and 
particularly that of the employers, was needed for the scheme, it 
was necessary to proceed in easy stages until all those concerned 
could be convinced of the benefits it offered. 

The companies claimed that they should be entitled to retain 
the apprentice as a skilled worker after the end of training if they 
wished. They argued that they were paying for the training and 
should, therefore, have the right to a return on their investment. 
The Department strongly opposed this, because if the employer 
were given the right to retain the apprentice the principle of freedom 
of the individual would be infringed. It was further explained to the 
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employers that, although they were paying the apprenticeship 
allowance, they were in fact recovering a good part of their invest- 
ment in the form of useful work done for them by the apprentice. 
Besides, the Government was also paying for all training at the 
centre, for instruction in related subjects, and for a good part of the 
on-the-job training in the form of supervision and follow-up. All 
these facilities were provided as a free service from which the 
employers would be the first to benefit, and the argument that they 
were paying for the full training period was therefore unfounded. 


APPRENTICESHIP STANDARDS 


« 


From the first it was found that the term “ apprenticeable 
trade ” was a source of confusion to many and a cause of dispute for 
some. It was therefore decided that a preliminary list of apprentice- 
able trades should be prepared covering nine industries, namely 
metal work, foundry work, woodwork, electrical and electronic 
engineering, glasswork, leather tanning, textiles, printing, and 
building. A list of 55 specific trades in which it was felt that training 
was needed was drawn up and definitions given. The list proved 
very useful and served as a satisfactory guide for all concerned. 

Standards first had to be drawn up for four of the metal-working 
trades (fitter, fitter-machinist, machinist, and turner). It was 
found quite inadequate to indicate each trade simply by name 
because, as was mentioned earlier, the lines of demarcation between 
trades in Egypt are not clearly defined. Each set of standards 
therefore had to be accompanied by a clear description of the trade 
concerned, and every effort was made to ensure that the description 
should give an accurate average picture of the trade for the country 
as a whole. This was particularly important in a scheme that aimed 
at a uniform national programme of training. 

A fuller description was obtained by adding the possible fields 
of activity in a given trade and a list of the main machines and tools 
normally used in it. The general description, the fields of activity 
and the list of machines and tools made it possible to fix precise 
demarcations for each trade. 

Once a trade had been clearly defined the second major problem 
was to draw up a work-process schedule specifying the processes in 
which experience is to be gained and the number of hours of training 
to be devoted to each. The original idea behind the use of such a 
schedule in modern apprenticeship schemes is that it is the only 
possible means of controlling on-the-job training involving the use 
of a number of different skills. 

In the Egyptian scheme, however, training is not given entirely 
on the job because the first year is spent in a training centre. There 
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is thus full supervision during the first year, and a work-process 
schedule is unnecessary during this period. There is, however, 
another way of looking at the question ; for it may be argued that, 
since on-the-job training is a continuation of instruction at the 
centre, a work-process schedule covering both periods is necessary 
if training is to be properly co-ordinated throughout apprentice- 
ship. These two viewpoints were considered carefully, and finally 
the latter solution was adopted with some modifications. 

Since the conditions of training are entirely different during the 
two periods, it was decided to draw up two separate schedules 
which together would give the required over-all training programme. 
But, since the schedules were independent of each other, it was 
possible to include in the schedule for the centre items which could 
not be taught on the job ; for example it might be specified that 
a certain amount of training in “ related trades ” should be given. 
It was also felt that a separate schedule for the centre would 
give valuable guidance in the preparation of the detailed pro- 
gramme of the basic courses. This has proved to be of the utmost 
importance when new training centres are designed. A method has 
now been devised whereby it is possible to determine in advance, 
from the work-process schedule (or schedules if more than one trade 
is involved), all the training facilities that will be needed during the 
period spent at the centre. 

In one way the absence of clear trade definitions in Egypt may 
be an advantage as compared with countries where labour organisa- 
tions impose trade classifications and working conditions which are 
not always intended to benefit trade and industry. The free 
employment conditions in the country did, however, cause certain 
problems when the work-process schedules were drawn up, particu- 
larly because a nation-wide apprenticeship scheme was desired. 
Another factor which further complicated the issue was that in 
Egypt only part of a trade is practised in many undertakings, 
depending on the type of concern and the system of work applied. 
A solution had to be found, and, since in some of the larger under- 
takings, and especially in state enterprises, the different trades are 
fairly well defined, it was decided that the conditions in these 
undertakings, the influence of which on the local employment 
market over a considerable period showed them to offer a reason- 
ably fair average sample, should be taken as a basis. The trade 
descriptions and the work-process schedules obtained in this way 
were further checked by discussions with experienced men in trade 
and industry. 

It was not possible to follow this procedure in every case, and in 
some trades, such as tanning, committees had to be formed con- 
sisting of three or four experienced representatives of the trade 
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concerned and a representative of the Department ; they made the 
necessary inquiries prior to working out trade descriptions and the 
work-process schedules. 

Long discussions took place on the length of the period of 
apprenticeship. The period is, in fact, influenced by a great variety 
of complex local factors, including— 


(a) the scope and level of the general education given in schools, 
particularly in such subjects as mathematics, science and the 
industrial arts ; 

(6) the compulsory school-leaving age, which determines the 
minimum age of admission to apprenticeship and consequently 
influences the ability of the average apprentice to assimilate new 
knowledge ; 

(c) the effect of the environment in which the apprentice has 
been brought up ; 

(d) the attitude of employers; much can be done to reduce the 
training period if employers fully realise the benefits of organised 
training ; 

(e) the attitude of the local skilled worker to training in 
general and to newcomers in the trade; the skilled worker instructs 
the apprentice on the job, and his attitude is thus naturally 
important ; 

(f) the levels of skill and knowledge required by local industry. 


Comparisons with foreign systems could only be of limited 
value because local conditions in Egypt are very different from 
those elsewhere. But Egypt had no previous experience in this field 
and therefore had to seek further information on the subject abroad. 
When it was considered that in the Egyptian scheme the basic 
skills of a trade are taught at a training centre—an arrangement 
which should help to reduce the training period—it was decided 
that three years would be a reasonable period of apprenticeship. 
Consequently the syllabuses for most trades provide for a period 
of one year at a training centre and two years on the job. 

General education in Egypt is given in three stages. The child 
first goes to a primary school when he is 6 years old. After six 
years there he goes to the preparatory school, where he stays for 
three years. Then follow a further three years at a “secondary 
school”, at the end of which successful pupils are awarded the 
secondary school certificate, which entitles them to enter a college 
or a university. 

A decision had to be taken as to the minimum level of education 
required to enter apprenticeship. The problem was whether 
admission was to be reserved for persons who had completed their 
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secondary schooling or whether holders of the preparatory school 
certificate might be admitted as well. It was decided that the 
preparatory school certificate was sufficient and that, during 
apprenticeship, the pupil would, besides trade subjects, be given 
instruction designed to raise his general knowledge to almost the 
same level as that of the secondary-school pupils. 

This decision automatically settled the question of the minimum 
age for admission, which was fixed at 14 years. As for the upper 
age limit, it had to be borne in mind that training was to be 
given, not to individuals, but to groups of boys, and that if it 
was to be effective the members of each group would have to be as 
uniform as possible in all respects, including age. Four years’ 
difference between the ages of the youngest and the eldest was 
considered reasonable, and the upper age limit for admission was 
therefore fixed at 18 years. In practice most of the boys admitted 
are between 15 and 18 years of age. 

To ensure that only the right boys are selected, and to avoid 
the wastage of time and money which may result from the accept- 
ance of pupils who may later prove unfit, it was decided to use 
proper selection procedures. Each candidate is therefore required 
to undergo a medical examination to ensure physical fitness, a 
series of psychological tests and a personal interview. 

Some undertakings required preference to be given to the sons 


of their workers and employees. They were told that the Depart- 
ment could not but encourage this as it would no doubt redound 
to the benefit of the scheme. The main principles, however, could 
not be abandoned. If the sons of workers and employees met the 
conditions for entrance they would be given priority of admission 
to training in the undertakings in which their fathers were employed. 


Pitot TRAINING SCHEMES 


The first pilot scheme, involving four employers and 50 appren- 
tices to be trained as fitters, turners and machinists, started in 
October 1957 at one of the well-equipped trade schools at Heliopolis, 
a suburb of Cairo. The school agreed to make its workshop space, 
tools and materials available, and some of its skilled instructors 
were also hired to train the apprentices under the supervision of 
the Department’s newly appointed officers and an expert of the 
I.L.0. 

The basic training syllabus is made up of four parts—an induc- 
tion course, a general metal-working course, a course in related 
subjects, and, finally, a specific course. 

The short induction course, lasting about a week, begins imme- 
diately the apprentice joins the centre. It is intended to help the 
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new apprentice to feel at home, to give him some idea of the centre’s 
day-to-day activities, to allow him to get acquainted with his place 
of work, and finally to introduce him gradually to his trade so that 
he will not feel that a major upheaval has taken place in his life. 

During the general metal-work course the apprentice is trained 
in the basic metal-working processes such as measuring, marking 
off, chiselling, sawing, filing, drilling, tapping, threading, etc. 

In the course on related subjects he is given short training in 
industrial processes which do not come directly within his trade 
but are connected with it. For example, an apprentice turner will 
be given training in such matters as milling, shaping and foundry 
work. At first sight the value of this additional training may appear 
doubtful ; but a more thorough examination of the subject will 
show that some knowledge of related trades is useful for the 
following reasons : 


(a) A worker who has some idea about industry as a whole is 
more broad-minded, and consequently more useful, than one who 
knows only his own trade. 

(6) A knowledge of related industrial processes makes it 
possible for the worker to appreciate the value of work done by his 
colleagues. For example, if a turner receives a part that has been 
partly finished by a machinist, his general knowledge of machinist’s 
work will enable him to appreciate the amount of work done by his 
colleague, and he will therefore handle the part carefully. The 
importance of such an attitude in the maintenance of high standards 
of production is obvious. 

(c) A worker who has some knowledge of the trades related to 
his own will better understand their value. This will make for 
mutual respect and co-operation and to better industrial relations 
in general. 


The specific course deals with the actual processes of the trade 
which the apprentice is to learn. Both the specific course and the 
general metal-work course in fact supplement each other, for both 
are essential to the trade. 

A major weakness of this scheme was that it came into operation 
before work-process schedules based on proper trade definitions— 
which are essential in any apprenticeship training scheme—had 
been drawn up; the programmes therefore did not have the 
properly defined aims which are necessary in a national scheme. 
Nevertheless, much was learned from the Heliopolis project, and 
the resulting experience was of great value later on. 

None the less, syllabuses framed on these lines have been found 
satisfactory and are now used in all the Department’s centres. 
The work-process schedule clearly reflects the four parts mentioned. 
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The Heliopolis Training Centre was only a temporary scheme 
designed to provide experience which would be of value when more 
extensive projects were undertaken later ; it was closed down when 
the first group of boys had completed the basic course. 

In 1958-59 four new centres were opened by the Department. 
A metal trades centre in Cairo, a metal trades centre in Alexandria 
and a metal and automobile trades centre in Cairo were opened in 
October 1958, and a metal and automobile trades centre in Alexan- 
dria was opened in October 1959. 

It was decided that each of the four centres should provide 
training in the metal trades of fitter, machinist, fitter-machinist, 
turner, sheet-metal worker, welder and blacksmith, and that in the 
two metal and automobile trades centres training should also be 
given in the trades of automobile mechanic and automobile elec- 
trician. Although these trades are by no means similar they can 
be considered to form a “ family of trades”, at least from the 
training point of view. 

The two metal trades centres were of the same pattern. Each 
of the metal and automobile trades centres was in fact a metal 
trades centre with an extra section providing training in the auto- 
mobile service trades. Since the same problems were met in all 
four centres, the metal trades centre, in Cairo (known as the Dokky 
Metal Trades Centre) will be taken as an example for the purposes 
of this article. 

It is also financially advantageous to group these trades at one 
centre because many of the machines required can be used for 
more than one of them. A forge, for example, is needed for the 
related course of the fitter-machinist, and with little extra equip- 
ment it can also be used to train blacksmiths ; thus it stays idle 
for less time, and better use is made of the capital invested. 

The only one of the trades mentioned which gave rise to any 
difficulty was that of fitter-machinist, because there was some 
doubt as to whether this trade was really needed by local industry. 

The fitter-machinist naturally combines the functions of a fitter 
and a machinist—in other words, he can do fitting work and can 
operate machine tools as well. He is thus particularly useful to 
the many small and medium-sized maintenance workshops in Egypt. 

Although the term “ fitter-machinist” is unknown locally, 
investigations showed that this trade is by no means new to the 
Egyptian employment market. Most highly skilled fitters in fact 
do master fitting and machine-tool work as well, and in many 
undertakings fitters are required to engage in both kinds of work. 
Lathe work is not included because turning is recognised as a 
separate trade in Egypt. 
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After discussion it was therefore decided to include this trade 
in the Dokky centre’s training programme. 

When the Department set up its first training centre at Dokky, 
it admittedly had very little experience in this field. But more 
and modern training facilities were badly needed, and lack of 
experience could not be allowed to slow the scheme down. The 
Dokky centre could, in a sense, be considered as a continuation, 
on a larger scale, of the experimental work begun in the Heliopolis 
centre, on the experience of which it had been based. 

The training facilities provided for the trades covered by the 
Dokky centre’s syllabus were based on assumptions and estimates 
adopted following discussions on the machines, equipment, etc., 
that would be necessary and reasonable. One of the weaknesses of 
the Heliopolis scheme was repeated in the organisation of the Dokky 
centre ; the facilities were decided before the standards and work- 
process schedules for the above trades had been drawn up. To be 
fair, however, one should remember that it was very difficult, if 
not impossible, to foresee at that time all the matters which are 
now considered as points of weakness. In any new experiment 
these only become apparent as work proceeds. Work-process 
schedules were then known only in connection with on-the-job 
training, and it was quite impossible to foresee how they might 
affect a scheme providing training both in centres and on the job 
except by actual experiment. 

Building of the Dokky centre was finished before the work- 
process schedules were ready. The draft schedules were in fact only 
finally agreed upon some months after the first group of apprentices 
had joined the centre, and even then the real relationship between 
work-process schedules and the training facilities required was not 
fully apparent. 

Once the schedules were available it was possible to prepare a 
training plan for the centre as a whole. This is really just a time 
schedule which shows the training activities of the apprentices in 
the different trades week by week in accordance with the work- 
process schedules. It includes a rotation chart showing the positions 
of apprentices clearly at any time. 

Although the original idea behind this plan was to provide the 
centre with a training timetable, it finally turned out to be some- 
thing much more. Once a plan has been drawn up for a certain 
number of apprentices in different trades, all the training facilities 
required to train these apprentices can be estimated quite easily, 
and it is then also possible to ascertain the number and skills of 
the instructors required. It is thus a very handy and useful aid 
to those responsible for administering a new scheme and in practice 
it has proved to be extremely important when designing the new 
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The Heliopolis Training Centre was only a temporary scheme 
designed to provide experience which would be of value when more 
extensive projects were undertaken later ; it was closed down when 
the first group of boys had completed the basic course. 

In 1958-59 four new centres were opened by the Department. 
A metal trades centre in Cairo, a metal trades centre in Alexandria 
and a metal and automobile trades centre in Cairo were opened in 
October 1958, and a metal and automobile trades centre in Alexan- 
dria was opened in October 1959. 

It was decided that each of the four centres should provide 
training in the metal trades of fitter, machinist, fitter-machinist, 
turner, sheet-metal worker, welder and blacksmith, and that in the 
two metal and automobile trades centres training should also be 
given in the trades of automobile mechanic and automobile elec- 
trician. Although these trades are by no means similar they can 
be considered to form a “ family of trades”, at least from the 
training point of view. 

The two metal trades centres were of the same pattern. Each 
of the metal and automobile trades centres was in fact a metal 
trades centre with an extra section providing training in the auto- 
mobile service trades. Since the same problems were met in all 
four centres, the metal trades centre, in Cairo (known as the Dokky 
Metal Trades Centre) will be taken as an example for the purposes 
of this article. 

It is also financially advantageous to group these trades at one 
centre because many of the machines required can be used for 
more than one of them. A forge, for example, is needed for the 
related course of the fitter-machinist, and with little extra equip- 
ment it can also be used to train blacksmiths ; thus it stays idle 
for less time, and better use is made of the capital invested. 

The only one of the trades mentioned which gave rise to any 
difficulty was that of fitter-machinist, because there was some 
doubt as to whether this trade was really needed by local industry. 

The fitter-machinist naturally combines the functions of a fitter 
and a machinist—in other words, he can do fitting work and can 
operate machine tools as well. He is thus particularly useful to 
the many small and medium-sized maintenance workshops in Egypt. 

Although the term “ fitter-machinist” is unknown locally, 
investigations showed that this trade is by no means new to the 
Egyptian employment market. Most highly skilled fitters in fact 
do master fitting and machine-tool work as well, and in many 
undertakings fitters are required to engage in both kinds of work. 
Lathe work is not included because turning is recognised as a 
separate trade in Egypt. 
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After discussion it was therefore decided to include this trade 
in the Dokky centre’s training programme. 

When the Department set up its first training centre at Dokky, 
it admittedly had very little experience in this field. But more 
and modern training facilities were badly needed, and lack of 
experience could not be allowed to slow the scheme down. The 
Dokky centre could, in a sense, be considered as a continuation, 
on a larger scale, of the experimental work begun in the Heliopolis 
centre, on the experience of which it had been based. 

The training facilities provided for the trades covered by the 
Dokky centre’s syllabus were based on assumptions and estimates 
adopted following discussions on the machines, equipment, etc., 
that would be necessary and reasonable. One of the weaknesses of 
the Heliopolis scheme was repeated in the organisation of the Dokky 
centre ; the facilities were decided before the standards and work- 
process schedules for the above trades had been drawn up. To be 
fair, however, one should remember that it was very difficult, if 
not impossible, to foresee at that time all the matters which are 
now considered as points of weakness. In any new experiment 
these only become apparent as work proceeds. Work-process 
schedules were then known only in connection with on-the-job 
training, and it was quite impossible to foresee how they might 
affect a scheme providing training both in centres and on the job 
except by actual experiment. 

Building of the Dokky centre was finished before the work- 
process schedules were ready. The draft schedules were in fact only 
finally agreed upon some months after the first group of apprentices 
had joined the centre, and even then the real relationship between 
work-process schedules and the training facilities required was not 
fully apparent. 

Once the schedules were available it was possible to prepare a 
training plan for the centre as a whole. This is really just a time 
schedule which shows the training activities of the apprentices in 
the different trades week by week in accordance with the work- 
process schedules. It includes a rotation chart showing the positions 
of apprentices clearly at any time. 

Although the original idea behind this plan was to provide the 
centre with a training timetable, it finally turned out to be some- 
thing much more. Once a plan has been drawn up for a certain 
number of apprentices in different trades, all the training facilities 
required to train these apprentices can be estimated quite easily, 
and it is then also possible to ascertain the number and skills of 
the instructors required. It is thus a very handy and useful aid 
to those responsible for administering a new scheme and in practice 
it has proved to be extremely important when designing the new 
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training centres which have been built since the Dokky centre 
first came into operation. 

It was found that there were certain shortages and bottlenecks 
when the training plan for the Dokky centre was compared with 
the facilities already installed. For instance, only half the number 
of shaping machines were available for the number of machinists 
to be trained. In other words the shaping machines formed a 
bottleneck as a result of which only half the number of apprentices 
in the machinist trade could be accepted at the centre. 

It thus became necessary to review the whole situation carefully, 
and measures are now being taken to put matters right. However, 
such contingencies can be avoided if a training centre is built in 
the first place on the basis of a training plan specifying all the 
facilities that will be needed when operations begin. 

It was understood from the first that the building of training 
centres of the type needed for the Egyptian scheme would be costly. 
The following table shows the cost of building and equipping a 
metal trades centre similar to that at Dokky.* 


Cost 
(in Egyptian pounds) 
Machines and equipment... . . 90,000 


Furniture, office ree | and transport 
facilities .... 10,000 


Total . . . 185,000 


It is obvious that training centres must operate at full capacity 
if the cost of training each apprentice is to be kept to a minimum. 

The Dokky centre was designed to accommodate 90 apprentices 
in the branches of the metal trades mentioned earlier. When the 
training plan for the centre was examined, however, it was found 
that some of the machines and equipment installed were standing 
idle for much of the year, and it was therefore necessary to find a 
more uniform workload programme on the machines. One sugges- 
tion was that this could be done if, instead of admitting all the 
boys in October, one batch was admitted each quarter ; this method 
kept machine-loading at a fairly steady level over the year. Further 
study showed, however, that such a procedure would involve 


1 These figures are based on estimates for the centres which are to be 
built in 1961 and 1962 and which have been designed in the light of experi- 
ence gained during the Dokky experiment. 
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endless trouble from an administrative point of view. A happy 
compromise was therefore found, and two groups of boys are now 
taken each year in October and April respectively. The result of this 
measure has been to raise the capacity of the centre from 90 to 
130 apprentices per year. 

Most of the training syllabuses now in operation were prepared 
by committees comprising technical teaching staff and persons 
with experience in the industrial field concerned. 

In most cases the programmes have been based on the personal 
experience of the members of the committees, although in some 
cases courses in other countries have been used as a guide. The 
latter are no doubt useful ; but they must be referred to with care 
because the limits of any one trade may differ from one country to 
another. 

One of the main problems encountered in these committees has 
probably been that some of the members tend to be too academic 
and suggest syllabuses that go beyond the needs of a skilled worker. 
This tendency can only be interpreted as a lack of understanding of 
the philosophy of apprenticeship and it must be carefully con- 
trolled. To counterbalance this attitude it is essential that the 
committees should contain skilled workers who really understand 
the needs of the trade and are able to make positive contributions 
to the committees’ work. 

The present syllabuses are by no means necessarily definitive ; 
much still remains to be done in this field. They will probably be 
developed in the light of the experience gained in the centres, and 
the views of those supervising the on-the-job part of the training 
scheme will also be of considerable value in the future. 


INSTRUCTORS FOR TRAINING CENTRES 


An instructor who is to train apprentices should have sufficient 
experience in the different manual skills of the trade, a good grasp 
of its theoretical aspects and the necessary teaching ability, together 
with, preferably, some previous teaching experience. 

It was not easy to find suitable instructors possessing all these 
qualities ; this was in fact one of the major problems that had to be 
overcome, because it was quite clear that the success of the scheme 
largely depended on the availability of suitable instructors. 

Two types of candidate were available, namely men who had 
started their careers as helpers and graduates from trade schools. 
Persons of the former type are reasonably experienced in the manual 
skills but do not normally have an adequate grasp of the theoretical 
aspects of the trade ; while persons in the latter category have 
comparatively more knowledge of the theoretical aspects but less 
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experience in the manual skills. Neither type therefore possesses 
all the qualifications required for a good instructor. The best use 
had to be made of the resources available, and the most logical 
solution appeared to be to employ two instructors working as a 
team. From this approach developed the idea of having instructors 
and assistant instructors ; and this was the solution adopted as a 
temporary measure pending arrangements to upgrade the teaching 
staff.! 

The appointment of assistant instructors was later found to be 
unsatisfactory, as workers with insufficient knowledge of the 
theoretical aspects of their trade proved to have only limited 
ability as instructors. This system has therefore now been 
abandoned. 

It must be admitted that the problem of finding instructors is 
still an acute one. Some time will, naturally, be needed before the 
instructors available can be considered suitable. However, various 
steps have been taken. Every new instructor attends a 17-week 
course, one part of which deals with such subjects as psychology, 
teaching methods, human relations and safety, while the other is 
designed to raise the theoretical knowledge of the instructor in trade 
technology and drawing. Those who pass the examination attend 
a further 16-week course in which more advanced levels of trade 
technology and drawing (and also mathematics) are taught. 

Lately, there are upgrading courses to improve skills in some 
metal trades (turner, fitter and welder), which newly appointed 
instructors with insufficient shop practice are required to attend. 
Each course lasts for about three months. 

Instructors can also draw on the experience of “ chief instruc- 
tors” provided by the I.L.O. or hired from foreign countries. In 
certain cases, instructors have been sent abroad to attend special 
courses and gain on-the-job experience. 

The I.L.O. has also agreed to give assistance in the establishment 
of a centre especially for training instructors which, it is hoped, 
will eventually offer a final solution to the problem. 


ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 


After completing the basic course at a centre the apprentice is 
transferred to the employer’s plant. There he gains further experi- 
ence by applying the basic skills he learned at the centre in real 
production work. Conditions on the job, and the problems which 
arise, are obviously different from those at the centre. The main 


‘Training and upgrading courses for instructors were subsequently 
introduced later on and are gradually being developed. 
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characteristic of the on-the-job problems is the fact that they are 
not as easy to keep under control as those arising at the centre. 
In drawing up the plans for a new scheme this problem has to be 
taken into consideration. 

Of the many elements which influence training on the job the 
skilled worker who instructs the apprentice himself is of major 
importance. His levels of skill and knowledge are inevitably of con- 
siderable effect. He clearly cannot teach the apprentice more than 
he himself knows. These workers often acquired their knowledge 
of their trades through the old apprenticeship system, and con- 
sequently many of them cannot be considered as “ modern skilled 
workers ” of the kind required to impart proper on-the-job training 
in a modern apprenticeship system. This weakness is, however, 
less important where both training in a centre and on the job are 
combined in a single course. When the boy joins his employer’s 
plant he already has the basic skills of the trade and is able to apply 
them in the proper way. The role of the centre in bringing about 
these conditions is of great importance. 

The solution to this problem will obviously be a long-term one. 
With the introduction of modern training schemes, conditions 
will gradually improve until it eventually disappears. Certain 
measures can, however, be taken to help improve the situation in 
the short term. Arrangements can, for example, be made to 
upgrade at least some of the workers employed by each undertaking. 
Standard upgrading courses in the main metal trades are now given 
at one of the Department’s centres in Cairo, and similar facilities 
will in the near future be made available in Alexandria. The I.L.O. 
is helping to organise these courses. 

Another important factor is the attitude of the workers already 
on the job towards the apprentice. Some of them inevitably 
tend to look upon the apprentice as if he belongs to a different 
class. Although undesirable, this attitude is only natural. In fact 
it is the normal behaviour to be expected in a transition period in 
which old and new meet. It is the duty of the training supervisor 
in this case to establish friendly relations between the two parties 
and to explain clearly to the workers that apprentices must never 
be treated as a group apart. 

The attitude of the employer is also of great importance. It has 
been found that employers fall into three categories. Some are easy 
to convince of the benefits of the scheme and give full co-operation 
from the beginning. Others adopt a diametrically opposite attitude. 
In between these two categories comes the third group, which shows 
apparent conviction but gives only little attention to the needs 
of the scheme. It is employers of this type who provide the most 
problems. 
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Whatever the employer’s attitude may be, it is only natural 
that he should be unwilling to act on a new idea until he is sure 
it will be to his advantage to do so. But a good idea will sell itself, 
and once employers are convinced of its benefits they will accept it 
and co-operate. However, not all employers become convinced 
with equal rapidity, with the result that much patience is required 
on the part of those responsible for the scheme. 

That this patience pays can be seen from the following examples. 
Two undertakings which previously made use of the Department’s 
training centres have recently applied for centres to be established 
solely for their own use. Another undertaking has asked for the 
Department’s assistance in the construction of its own training 
centre. It is encouraging to mention that this was suggested by 
the Department some four years earlier, but the undertaking con- 
cerned had not taken any action. 

The role of the on-the-job training supervisor (a state official) 
in the conditions described is by no means easy. The success of 
the scheme depends to a great extent on him. To be able to perform 
his complicated work he needs a considerable degree of patience 
and must know how to handle the problems raised by employers 
and workers, whose motives he must obviously understand and 
appreciate if he is to cope with the various situations. The prepara- 
tion of supervisors for this important job by means of a special 
course will certainly help to make the scheme run more efficiently. 

It has been observed that in some cases the apprentices have 
been given work outside the trade or asked to do “ repetition 
work ” despite the fact that the work-process schedule is clearly 
indicated in their record books, in which all their activities are 
registered. In a new scheme this must be considered as lack of 
understanding of the philosophy of modern apprenticeship rather 
than misuse of the scheme, and it is the duty of the training 
supervisor to explain to foremen and workers the benefits of 
adhering to work-process schedules. It is, however, to be noted 
that these people are always extremely susceptible to any hint 
that they do not know the needs of their trades. A good supervisor 
will bear this in mind when trying to enlist their co-operation. 

A co-operative approach in the field of training can solve many 
problems, such as the following one : a large undertaking asked for 
apprentices to be trained in the different metal trades to operate 
new plant being installed; no additional skilled workers were 
available at the time owing to the demands of the national indus- 
trialisation programme. There was no serious problem in making 
the necessary arrangements for the first year of training, and some 
of the Department’s training centres ran special afternoon courses 
for this purpose. When the basic training was over a more serious 
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problem had to be faced: the provision of facilities where the boys 
could be given on-the-job training. Arrangements were made with 
43 undertakings to accept some 490 boys for training at their shops, 
and the firm which applied for the apprentices willingly accepted 
to pay all the ensuing expense. In certain cases the boys had to be 
shifted from one undertaking to another so that training in all the 
skills required for the trade could be given. 

So far the percentage of wastage in the general apprenticeship 
scheme has been very small. Out of 2,147 apprentices in metal 
and automobile service trades admitted to the centres in Cairo 
and Alexandria up to October 1960, only 99 boys, which is about 
4.5 per cent. of the total number admitted, dropped out. Compared 
with data from other countries this percentage is very reasonable. 
To some extent it can be attributed to good preliminary selection, 
which, as previously explained, is one of the main characteristics 
of the Egyptian scheme. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The experience gained in setting up the new apprenticeship 
scheme in Egypt may serve as a useful guide in other countries 
where conditions are similar. 

In the first place, all possible causes of confusion must be 
eliminated ; for example a definition of the term “ apprenticeable 
trade ” must be decided at the outset, otherwise much time will 
be lost in unnecessary discussion. 

In the absence of clear trade definitions it is essential that these 
should be agreed upon as a first step towards working out the 
necessary standards ; but this can only be done after a thorough 
nation-wide study of each trade. 

The experience of other countries can serve only as a guide, and 
in many cases has to be adapted to local circumstances. Foreign 
advisers can do good work only if they approach their task in a 
flexible frame of mind and are prepared to appreciate local dif- 
ficulties and understand local conditions. 

The part to be played by employers and workers must be care- 
fully considered. While it is true that the principles of good ap- 
prenticeship imply the fullest possible participation by both, it is 
to the benefit of all to accept the facts as they are and to ask no 
one to undertake more than he really can or is prepared to do. 

The following further general remarks can be made in the light 
of experience acquired in Egypt : 


1. It is most uneconomical to have more than one person in 
command on the training field. Measures should be taken at the 
outset to ensure that there is only one responsible party, at least 
as far as planning and supervision are concerned. 
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2. Caution is recommended in the initial stages for those who 
have no previous experience of training schemes. It is desirable, 
on economic and other grounds, to limit the number of experimental 
centres and to keep them running over longer periods. 


3. The principle of providing a training centre for a family of 
trades is a good one, although in certain cases it may be preferable 
to have specialised centres. If the number of apprentices justifies 
their establishment, specialised centres are worth considering for 
such trades as that of motor mechanic or welder. 


4. Problems arising in the early stages will only disappear once 
sufficient experience has been acquired. Experience abroad can only 
help to shorten the experimental period ; it will not necessarily be 
useful as a means of avoiding problems. In setting up new centres 
it is advisable to provide temporary buildings in the first instance 
which can be adapted or extended in the light of future develop- 
ments. Any alterations required in the course of training can thus 
be made easily, and once conditions are more stable permanent 
buildings can be put up. 


5. There are some arguments in favour of building a number 
of small training centres in different parts of a city rather than a 
single large one. The writer believes that the choice of one large 
centre is also worth considering particularly because modern means 


of transport today put every part of a city within reach of all its 
inhabitants. The large centre is also a more attractive proposition 
from the point of view of economy and efficiency. 

6. One serious problem in training is the shortage of written 
technical material available for skilled workers. Every effort must 
be made to ensure that adequate material is provided in special 
trade libraries at the training centres. 
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REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Population and Labour Force in Africa 


Many economic and social problems are closely connected with population 
and labour force trends : and to frame an economic or social policy knowledge 
of the demographic and economic characteristics of the present population 
and their probable changes in the years to come is necessary. Unfortunately, 
despite improvements in recent years, the population statistics for a large 
part of Africa are still defective or incomplete. Some of the available data, 
even that obtained from official sources, are really only tentative estimates. 
Consequently, one of the tasks that must be performed in many African 
countries during the next few years is the compilation of reliable statistical 
information on their population and labour force. Yet even with this reserva- 
tion, it ts hoped that the brief survey that follows, which is based on avail- 
able statistics, may contribute to the understanding of economic and social 
conditions in Africa. 


SIZE AND DENSITY OF THE TOTAL POPULATION 


About 8 per cent. of the total world population lives in Africa. 
According to recent estimates, in 1960 the population of the continent 
amounted to some 235 million persons.* 

Africa has a larger population than Latin America (which had some 
205 million inhabitants in 1960) ; but in the latter region a higher rate 
of increase is expected during the next 15 years, so that in 1975 it 
should have a population of some 310 million, or slightly more than that 
of Africa. However, since the available statistics for Africa are not very 
reliable, it may soon be necessary to raise the present estimate of 
population. 

The populations of the various African countries, as estimated by 
official sources, are indicated in table I. 

It will be noted that the sum of the national figures comes to about 
247 million inhabitants—about 12 million more than the over-all 
estimate of 235 million given earlier. The reason is that the figure of 
235 million is based on official statistics after adjustment to allow for 
possible overestimating or underestimating. For instance, it is con- 
sidered unlikely that the population of Ethiopia exceeds 15 million ; no 
census has yet been taken in that country. On the other hand, some of 
the figures for other countries seem to fall short of the truth. For 


1See “ Projections of Population and Labour Force ”, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. LXXXIII, No. 4, Apr. 1961, pp. 378-399. See also United Nations : Demographic 
Yearbook, 1960, table 2, where an estimated figure of 237 million is given for 1959. The 
annual rate of increase from 1950 to 1959 has been estimated at 1.9 per cent., which is 
greater than that suggested in the former study (1.6 from 1950 to 1960). 
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TABLE I. 


IN THE COUNTRIES OF AFRICA 


POPULATION, AREA AND DENSITY OF POPULATION 


Country or territory 


(census or 
estimate) 


| Population 
| 
} 
| 


(in thousands )* 


Total area 
(in sq. km.) 


| Inhabitants 
| per sq. km. 


Algeria 

Angola . 

Basutoland . 
Bechuanaland 
Cameroun 
British Cameroons 
Cape Verde Islands 
Chad 
Central African Republic : 
Comoro Islands . 
Congo (Brazzaville) 
Congo — 
Dahomey 
Ethiopia 

Gabon . 

Gambia 

Ghana . 

Guinea . 

Portuguese Guinea 
Ivory Coast 

Kenya 

Liberia (1956) 

Malagasy Republic 
Mali 

Mauritania . 
Mauritius 

Morocco 

Mozambique 

Niger 

Nigeria . 
Republic of South Africa 
Réunion 
Rhodesia & Nyasaland 
Ruanda-Urundi 
Senegal . 

Seychelles Islands 
Sierra Leone 

Somalia 

French Somaliland 
South-West Africa 


| 11,020 * 
| 4,605 * 
685 * 


Spanish Possess. in North Africa | 


Spanish Pos. in en Africa 
Sudan 
Swaziland 

Tanganyika 

Togo 

Tunisia 

Uganda . 

United Arab Republic ByPt). 
Upper Volta 
Zanzibar & Pemba. 


2,381,741 
1,246,700 


1,284,000 
617,000 
2,171 
342,000 
2,344,932 
115,762 
1,184,320 
267,000 
10,369 
237,873 
245,857 
36,125 
1,500 
322,463 
582,646 
111,370 
1,759,540 
590,000 
1,204,021 
1,085,805 
1,865 
443,680 
783,030 
1,188,794 
878,447 
1,223,409 
2,510 
1,253,116 
54,172 
197,161 
404 
72,326 
637,661 
22,000 
823,876 
213 
28,051 
2,505,823 
17,363 
937,061 
57,000 
125,180 
243,410 
1,000,000 
274,122 
2,643 


| 


Sources : I.L.O.: data supplied by Governments for the 1961 edition of the Year Book of Labour Statistics; 
United Nations : Statistical Papers, Series A, Vol. XIII, No. 1, 1961 ; Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, June 1961; 
Statistical Year Book, 1960. 

? The figures marked with an asterisk refer to 1960, the others to 1959 except where otherwise stated. 
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instance, recent censuses in Ghana and Morocco proved that the official 
figures established prior to 1959 were too low. It may be inferred that 
in recent years the rate of growth of the African population has probably 
exceeded 2 per cent. per annum, which is well above that for the 
industrialised countries (see the analysis of African population trends 
below). 

The country with the largest population is Nigeria, with over 34 
million inhabitants. 

Over half the inhabitants of Africa are concentrated in eight countries 
or territories that have a population of more than 10 million each. They 
are Nigeria, the United Arab Republic (Egypt), Ethiopia, the Republic 
of South Africa, Congo (Leopoldville), Sudan, Morocco and Algeria. 
Gabon is the independent State with the smallest population (440,000), 
but Gambia (300,000)—still a non-metropolitan territory—may soon 
take its place. 

The mean density of the population in the African Continent is about 
8 per square kilometre. This figure, however, means little for it gives no 
hint of the great divergences of the density in the different regions, 
which vary enormously as regards climate, facility of access and transport, 
natural resources and ways of life. For instance, the vast virgin forests 
of Equatorial Africa and the high tablelands of the southern Sahara are 
practically uninhabited, while the coastal zones of northern and western 
Africa and the banks of the East African lakes have a very high 
population density. 

In many cases the distribution of the population is very irregular 
even in a given country or territory. 

In the West African countries over half the population lives in the 
relatively accessible coastal strip, which is about 200 miles wide. In some 
of the southern regions of Nigeria, Ghana, Liberia, Togo and Sierra 
Leone there are over 500 inhabitants per square mile. The same coun- 
tries, however, have also some very sparsely populated zones, which 
bring the average density down to low levels ranging from 25 inhabitants 
per square mile in the Ivory Coast to 100 per square mile in the Federa- 
tion of Nigeria. In Tanganyika 63 per cent. of the population lives on 
10 per cent. of the land, while two-thirds of the country is practically 
uninhabited. 


Non-INDIGENOUS POPULATION 


It is estimated that about 97 per cent. of the inhabitants of Africa are 
of African descent. The percentage varies considerably, however, from 
one region to another. The non-indigenous populations are relatively 
numerous in the north and south of the continent, as well as in East 
Africa, where they find more favourable economic and climatic conditions. 
By far the most important non-indigenous group is made up of people of 
European descent, who are estimated to number about 6 million. 
More than half of them (3,122,000) live in the Republic of South Africa, 
while some 28 per cent. of them live in North Africa (about 1 million 
in Algeria, some 400,000 in Morocco, 140,000 in Tunisia and 120,000 in 
Egypt). Europeans are relatively numerous in the Federation of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland (308,000), Angola (110,000 in 1955) and Congo 
(Leopoldville) (some 110,000). Smaller groups are found in some East 
African territories (70,000 in Kenya, 70,000 in Mozambique and 30,000 
in Tanganyika). 
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The European element is strongest in the Republic of South Africa 
(21 per cent.). It is 13 per cent. in South-West Africa and about 10 per 
cent. in Algeria. Elsewhere it is not of great significance. 

The Asian elements, which are estimated to comprise about 1 million 

rsons, are encountered chiefly in the south and west. About half of 
them (483,000) are settled in the Republic of South Africa and in South- 
West Africa, where they make up 3 per cent. of the total population. In 
the East African territories, such as Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda, 
Asians are far more numerous than Europeans. 

However small the non-indigenous population may be compared 
with the African, one must not forget that in most African countries it 
has played, and is still playing, a predominant part in the economic life 
of the nation. It is also worth noting that the non-indigenous population 
has increased very fast during the last 20 or 25 years. 

On the contrary, in such North African countries as Morocco, Tunisia 
and the United Arab Republic (Egypt) the non-African population has 
been falling since 1956. Recent events have slowed down or reversed 
movements of population from Europe to many countries located north 
of the Sahara. 


POPULATION TRENDS 


It has already been stated that official statistics, in so far as they 
exist in Africa, are too irregular and unreliable to form a basis for a 
scientific analysis of the natural population trends. The records of 
births and deaths, in the few territories where they are kept, give figures 
which often fall short of reality by as much as 50 per cent. 

Under these conditions it seems best merely to estimate, on the basis 
of the data supplied by censuses, sample surveys and such vital statistics 
as seem least incomplete, the limits within which the factors of demo- 
graphic development for most African countries may be circumscribed 
without undue error. 

According to the United Nations Demographic Yearbook for 1960, 
the mean birth and death rates for the whole of Africa, during the period 
from 1955 to 1959, were approximately 46 and 27 per thousand inhabi- 
tants respectively. By way of comparison, the corresponding rates for 
North America, Oceania and the U.S.S.R. were 25 and 8 (or 9) per thou- 
sand ; in Europe during the same period the birth rate was 19 per thou- 
sand and the death rate 10 per thousand. 


Fertility 


It is assumed that in many African regions fertility is close to that 
observed in collectivities where birth control is not practised. This is 
also borne out by the very high proportion of children in the total 
population (about 40 per cent.). 

Factors that favour high fertility rates include early marriage, which 
results in a long period of fertility, and the predominantly rural character 
of the African populations. Various sample surveys indicate fertility 


1 Between 1935 and 1955 the European population increased from 58,000 to 110,000 
in Angola ; from 18,000 to 93,000 in Congo (Leopoldville) ; from 18,000 to 52,000 in Kenya ; 
from 23,000 to 66,000 in Mozambique ; from 54,000 to 155,000 in Southern Rhodesia ; 
from 11,000 to 58,000 in Northern Rhodesia ; from 1,970,000 to 2,856,000 in the Republic 
of South Africa. The same applies to the population of Asian descent. In Kenya today 
there are five times as many Asians as in 1935; in Tanganyika four times as many ; in 
Uganda three times as many ; and in the Republic of South Africa twice as many. 
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rates } of the order of 200 per thousand—for instance, 223 per thousand 
in Guinea (1955), 181 per thousand in the Bongouanou district of the 
Ivory Coast (1956), 193 per thousand in the lower valley of the Senegal 
river (1957), 197 per thousand in the Niger Valley in Mali (1957), 215 per 
thousand in Ruanda-Urundi (1952), 180 per thousand in Southern 
Rhodesia (1948) and 173 per thousand in the villages in the Northern 
Rhodesia brush zone (1950).2 Since women between 15 and 45 years of 
age constitute about 25 per cent. of the total population recorded by the 
censuses, the inference is that the birth rate for those countries ranges 
between 40 and 50 per thousand. Rates of this magnitude have been 
obtained in certain countries whose birth statistics are least incomplete : 
typical instances are 43.8 per thousand for the Moslem population of 
Algeria (1955), 46.5 per thousand in Mauritius (1950-54), 45.2 per 
thousand in Réunion (1958), 43.8 per thousand in Egypt (1950-54) and 
46.8 per thousand in Tunisia (1959). 


Mortality 


The high death rate in many parts of Africa is due to malnutrition 
and to infectious and parasitic diseases. High infantile mortality is also 
an important contributory factor. 

The fragmentary data available indicate that in some parts of Africa 
the gross death rate lies between 20 and 30 per thousand. According to 
reasonably representative sample surveys, the estimated death rate was 
about 22 per thousand in Congo (Leopoldville) in 1953, 28 per thousand 
in the Ivory Coast in 1958, 26 per thousand in the lower valley of the 
Senegal river in 1957, and 32 per thousand for the indigenous rural 
population of Northern Rhodesia in 1950. Estimates based on the results 
of censuses gave rates of 18.5 per thousand in Sudan in 1955 and 25 
per thousand in Tanganyika and Uganda in 1947. In Ghana, in the 
urban zone where registration is compulsory (36 towns and municipali- 
ties), the death rate varies between 21 and 22 per thousand. In Tunisia, 
according to one estimate, the death rate was 26 per thousand in 1959. 


Population Growth 


The foregoing proves that Africa is now passing through a phase of 
rapid expansion ; but the rate of growth varies greatly from one country 
to another. 

The annual rate of population growth between 1953 and 1959 was 
2.6 per cent. in Algeria and the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
2.4 per cent. in the United Arab Republic (Egypt), Ruanda-Urundi 
and Madagascar, 2.2 per cent. in Congo (Leopoldville), 1.9 per cent. in 
Morocco, Senegal and Nigeria, and 1.8 per cent. in the Republic of South 
Africa and in Tanganyika. In other territories, such as Angola, Mozam- 
bique and Bechuanaland, the rate of growth has been estimated at a 
mere 1.1 per cent. per year.* These figures, regardless of the accuracy 
of the data on which they are based, show that in most African countries 
the population is expanding very rapidly and that each country must 
frame its own economic and social policy in the light of this fact. 

1 Ratio of births to the number of females between 15 and 45 years of age. 

2 Robert Buanc: Manuel dz recherche démographique en pays sous-développé (published 
in French only), Commission for Technical Co-operation in Africa South of the Sahara 
(London, 1960), p. 32. 

3 United Nations : Demographic Yearbook, 1960. 
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It is no easy matter to form an idea of present population trends ; it 
is even harder to estimate future developments. It seems reasonable, 
nonetheless, to assume that the gap between fertility and mortality rates 
will continue to widen for several decades at least. It is expected that 
fertility will remain close to the present rate and that in the countries 
where it has begun to decline it will not fall so fast as the death rate. 

Mortality, on the other hand, whatever its present level, must be 
expected to fall as a result of the progress in hygiene and in the battle 
against infectious and parasitic diseases. Consequently the immediate 
future will see the African population increasing even more rapidly than 
at present. 


DISTRIBUTION BY SEX AND AGE 


In many African countries and territories the composition of the 
population by sex, as shown in various censuses or estimates, contains 
certain anomalies that are hard to explain. Thus the masculinity rate 
(the number of males per hundred females) is 103 in Algeria (Moslem 
population), 107 in Tunisia, 102 in the Ivory Coast and Sudan, and 104 
in the Republic of South Africa (Bantu population), whereas in Basuto- 
land there are only 74 males for every 100 females and in Ruanda- 
Urundi 86. 

For Basutoland and the Republic of South Africa these imbalances 
may be ascribed to migration, which is more or less selective as regards 
sex. For other countries and territories, however, and especially Algeria 
and Tunisia, they cannot be explained by migratory movements. 

These anomalies appear more significant when we examine the 
distribution by sex of the population in the three major age groups. The 
first interesting point is that in the oldest groups of the population in 
such countries or territories as Algeria, Angola, the Ivory Coast, Guinea, 
Morocco, Sudan and Tunisia men predominate ; this suggests that when 
a census is taken old women are omitted more often than old men. 
Explanations based on a presumption that mortality is higher among 
women owing to the particularly hard conditions under which they live 
in Africa fall to the ground when the situation in other countries, where 
the living conditions of women appear to be the same, is considered. 

In the group of persons aged between 15 and 64, however, there is 
a shortage of men, which is particularly noticeable in Congo (Brazzaville), 
Guinea, Ruanda-Urundi and Senegal. It is hard to explain this anomaly 
by migration alone, for the impact of this factor is limited. Adult males 
seldom leave their country for good. However, seasonal migration plays 
an important part where only the population actually present in the 
census area was counted. We must not forget that in Africa adult males 
often evade registration because they suspect a connection hetween 
censuses and other population surveys and the obligation to pay taxes 
or supply compulsory labour; this may have affected recent censuses. 

Concerning the composition by sex of the non-indigenous population, 
we find that the number of men exceeds the number of women in all the 
countries and territories for which information is available with the sole 
exception of Algeria. 

Leaving aside probable sources of error due to the fact that in most 
cases the inhabitants of African countries do not know their exact ages, 
the age structure of the African population reveals a very high proportion 
of children under 15 (40-42 per cent.) and a low proportion of persons 
aged 65 years or over (3-5 per cent.). 
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The composition by age of the population in a number of different 
countries and territories, as revealed by censuses or estimates, is given in 
table IT. 


TABLE II. COMPOSITION OF THE POPULATION BY MAJOR AGE GROUPS IN 
SOME AFRICAN COUNTRIES AND TERRITORIES 


Percentage of total population 


65 years | 
0-14 year | 15-64 years | and over and) 


| 
Country or territory Year | 
| | age unknown | 


Angola. . . 57.9 
Cameroun (Y aoundé) 54.28 

Congo (Leopoldville) (African 
57.8 

Ivory Coast. . 49.67 

Mauritius. . 52.7 | 
Morocco (southern zone, Mos- 
lem pop.) . 55.4 
Republic Of South Africa (Bantu | 
5 


3 


— 


57.3 
Réunion . . : 54.3 
Ruanda-Urundi (African Pop.) 43.5° 
Senegal ... . 55.3 
Sudan . . 57.0 
Tanganyika (African pop.) — : 5 
Tunisia . 52.611 
58.6 


PA 


7 


wun 


United Arab Republic (E gy pt) | 


Sources : United Nations : Demographic Yearbook, 1956 and 1959; I.L.O. : data supplied by Govern- 
ments for the Year Book of Labour Statistics. 


10-19 years. * 20-59 years. * 60 years and over. ‘0-17 years. * 18-60 years. *61 years and over: 
7 15-49 years. * 50 years and over. * 20-54 years. '° 55 years and over. ™ 15-69 years 


These figures show that the composition by age of the African 
population is unfavourable from the economic point of view. On the 
one hand, the high proportion of children lays a heavy burden on the 
active population, while on the other the relatively brief productive 
lifespan of the adults results in the wastage of a great part of the effort 
put forth by the collectivity for their education and training. 


Urban and Rural Population 


It is estimated that over 90 per cent. of the inhabitants of Africa live 
in rural areas. Urban development is a relatively recent phenomenon 
and merely an aspect of the monetary economy introduced by the 
Europeans. Wherever Europeans have settled—for instance in the 
Republic of South Africa—towns, and particularly large modern towns, 
have rapidly grown up. 

According to one estimate, in 1950 the total population of localities 
with 20,000 inhabitants or more was about 18,500,000 (or 9 per cent. of 
the total population). The population of the large towns (100,000 
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inhabitants or more) rose from 1.4 million in 1900 to over 10 million in 
1950—an increase of over 600 per cent.!_ However, the degree of urban 
development varies greatly from one African country to another. The 
urban population makes up about 30 per cent. of the total population in 
Tunisia and Morocco, 33 per cent. in the United Arab Republic (Egypt) 
and over 45 per cent. in the Republic of South Africa. By contrast, 
in the non-industrialised countries the urban population amounts to only 
about 5 per cent. of the total. This is a major factor as regards the 
potentiality for economic development in those countries. 

It is interesting to note that, owing to the rural exodus, the urban 
population is growing more rapidly than the population as a whole. 

It is estimated that south of the Sahara at least 75 per cent. of the 
Europeans and 70 per cent. of the Asians and Arabs live in urban centres. 
In North Africa the proportion of Europeans living in urban centres 
seems to be even higher. 

Consequently the ethnic composition of the population of the towns 
is entirely different from that of the population as a whole. Many towns 
were built by European settlers as seats of civil and military administra- 
tion or as trading or mining centres, to which large numbers of Africans 
come—often for brief periods—to take up paid employment. 


THE ToTtTaL ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION 


It is hard to estimate with any certainty the total economically active 
population of the whole of Africa. Not only are data on the total popu- 
lation and its distribution by age groups frequently lacking, but difficulties 
arise in censuses and other surveys when it comes to distinguishing 
between unpaid family workers—particularly women and young per- 
sons—and the “inactive” population amid the great variety of conditions 
that prevail in the countries of Africa. Though subject to a sizeable 
margin of error, estimates of the total active population of Africa give a 
figure of some 102 million, or 43 per cent. of the total population and 
78 per cent. of the population in the 15-64-year age bracket.? These 
proportions are high in comparison with the figures for other continents. 
They are due, firstly, to the small proportion of people aged 65 years 
and over in the total population, and, secondly, to the participation of 
large numbers of women and young persons in economic activities, 
particularly agriculture. 

; Labour Force Participation 


The labour force participation rates for men and women in certain 
countries are given in table III. The value of these figures for the pur- 
pose of international comparison is limited owing to the different statis- 
tical methods used. In some underdeveloped countries, where the 
methods of computing the size of the labour force used in industrialised 
countries cannot be applied, empirical procedures are sometimes em- 
ployed. In Mali, for instance, one approximate estimate of the active 
population covered all men between 15 and 59 years of age and all 
women in that age group living in rural areas on the assumption that all of 


1 For statistics on the growth of the urban population in some towns south of the Sahara 
see United Nations: Report on the World Social Situation (New York, 1957). 


2 International Labour Review, loc. cit. 
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them, even the housewives, help to cultivate the soil. In Upper Volta 
the figures for the active population are exactly the same as those for 
the total population between 15 to 65 years of age. 


LABOUR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES IN SELECTED AFRICAN 


COUNTRIES 
(Percentages) 
Country | Year | Men | Women | Both sexes 
Algeria : 
ee 1954 58.6 15.6 36.8 
Moslems 51.7 25.2 38.7 
Cameroun (African pop. Ay 1957 55.3 60.3 
| Congo (Leopoldville) : 
| Non-indigenous pop... . . 65.2 16.6 42.4 
Indigenous pop... ... 1958 48.9 49.8 49.4 
Ivory Coast . 1959 58.8 44.4 50.8 
Malagasy Republic . ene es 1960 52.0 43.8 47.9 
Morocco (Moslem pop.) . . . 1952 53.6 24.5 39.0 
Mozambique . . va 1950 55.4 5.8 29.5 
Nigeria } (indigenous pop. ) - + | 1952-53 | 54.4 41.7 47.9 
Republic of South Africa : | 
Whites . er’ Bie 58.1 16.3 37.2 
Senegal ........../ 1960 | 526 | 427 | 47.6 
Tunisia. 1956 19.6 35.8 
United Arab Republic (Egypt) 1957-58 53.9 6.1 29.7 
Upper Volta . . 1959 54.5 55.5 55.0 


Source ; I.L.0. : Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1960 ; data supplied by Governments for the 1961 edition 
1 Including British Cameroons. 


If we accept these data, we find that the participation rates vary 
considerably from one country to another. For instance, in Mozambique 
and the United Arab Republic (Egypt) the economically active popula- 
tion is only about 30 per cent. of the total population, whereas it reaches 
59 per cent. in Gabon and 58 per cent. in Cameroun. These divergences 
are due rather to differences in the methods used to define and count the 
active population rather than on any actual differences in the relative 
numbers involved. 

An analysis of participation rates by sex shows that as a rule the 
proportion of the male population participating in economic activities 
is high and, with few exceptions, varies little from one country to another. 
In this respect the situation in Africa resembles that in the other conti- 
nents in that the prop.rtion of the total male population found in the 
active population tallies very nearly with the proportion found in the 
15-64-year age group. In Africa this proportion is about 56 per cent. or 
approximately the same as in Latin America. 
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If the proportion of males of working age is taken into account, it 
appears likely that the rate given in the foregoing table for the male 
population of Congo (Leopoldville)—about 49 per cent.—is an under- 
estimate, whereas the figure for Sudan (66.7 per cent.) is an overestimate. 
What probably happened, in the case of Sudan, was that a large number 
of boys were included in the active population. 

As regards the participation rates for women, two widely different 
situations may be observed. In the United Arab Republic (Egypt), 
Mozambique and Sudan the proportion of women classified as active is 
very low (6 to 7 per cent. of all women) ; censuses taken in some other 
Moslem countries gave similar results. By contrast, in other countries 
such as Cameroun, Gabon, Congo (Leopoldville) and Upper Volta, the 
rates range from 50 to 60 per cent. The reason would seem to be that in 
some countries, such as the United Arab Republic (Egypt), Mozambique, 
Sudan and the Republic of South Africa, the notion of economic activity 
has been interpreted restrictively in respect of the womenfolk in farmers’ 
families, while in the other countries all women of working age have 
been included in the economically active population. This inference is 
rather artificial, however, in so far as the terms “ labour force ” and 
“economically active population ” as employed in industrialised coun- 
tries are not really suitable for computing the number of economically 
active persons in Africa. For instance, the international definition of 
employment ! excludes members of a family who work less than one-third 
of normal working hours; if this rule were applied, a large number of 
female agricultural workers in Africa would have to be classified as 
economically inactive. 

It must be borne in mind that under the peculiar economic and 
social conditions prevailing in Africa the number of economically 
active persons does not give a true idea of the size of the labour force ; 
this depends on the length of time each member of the economically 
active population spends actually working. 


Distribution of the Economically Active Population by Branch of Economic 
Activity 


The distribution of a country’s economically active population is to a 
great extent a function of its economic structure. Unfortunately infor- 
mation on the latter subject is only available for a few African countries. 
The gap will be filled to some extent in the near future when the detailed 
results of the 1960 and 1961 censuses are known. For the present, 
except for the censuses taken in various countries between 1950 and 1956, 
only partial data are available—for instance, data on the European 
population in certain countries or the results of sample surveys of limited 
geographical coverage. 


Distribution of the Indigenous Labour Force. 


The criteria adopted for the definition of the economically active 
population and its classification by branch of activity vary from one 
country to another; consequently the figures in table IV are only 
approximate. Nonetheless, a number of general conclusions can be 
drawn from them. 


1 See I.L.O. : The International Standardisation of Labour Statistics, Studies and Reports, 
New Series, No. 53 (Geneva, 1959), p. 45. 
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First of all, there can be no doubt that agriculture constitutes the 
main source of employment for the indigenous population. The propor- 
tion of the economically active indigenous population engaged in agri- 
culture was 82 per cent. in Algeria (1954), 85 per cent. in Congo (Leopold- 
ville) (1955), 77 per cent. in Mozambique (1950), 71 per cent. in Morocco 
(1952) and 64 per cent. in Egypt (1947). In the Republic of South 
Africa, where the non-agricultural sector is more advanced, the propor- 
tion of persons engaged in agriculture is only 38 per cent. But in actual 
fact this proportion is probably higher, considering that when the 
census was taken many women in the “ African reserves” who undoubt- 
edly do a certain amount of agricultural work were classified as 
“inactive”. According to one estimate, in Libya about 87 per cent., 
and in the Sudan about 90 per cent., of the active population is occupied 
in agriculture. 

The “ tertiary” sector (trade, transport, telecommunications and 
services) occupies a larger number of active persons than the directly 
productive “ secondary ” sector (mining and manufacturing industries, 
water, gas and electricity supply). In the United Arab Republic (Egypt) 
in 1947 the tertiary sector occupied about 24 per cent. of the active 
population and the secondary sector only 12.3 per cent. In Morocco the 
corresponding rates in 1952 were 17 and 11 per cent. In the Republic of 
South Africa, where the secondary sector is more highly developed, the 
proportion of active persons occupied in that sector was 27 per cent. of 
the total active population, the corresponding percentage for the tertiary 
sector being about 35. 

Women play a very small part in economic activities outside the 
agricultu7:1 sector. The non-agricultural branches which employ 
relatively large numbers of women include manufacturing industry and 
various services (particularly domestic service). 


Distribution of the Non-African Labour Force. 


The distribution of the non-African active population is totally 
different from that of the active population of African descent, as will 
be seen from table V. 

The figures quoted in this table show that people of non-African 
descent are employed mainly in the branches of the tertiary sector. The 
majority of them are members of the liberal professions, civil servants 
or executives in commercial undertakings. The proportion occupied in 
the tertiary sector is 80 per cent. in Tanganyika, 78 per cent. in Mada- 
gascar and 70 per cent. in Mozambique. In countries like the Republic 
of South Africa, Northern and Southern Rhodesia and Morocco, where 
mining and manufacturing industries are more highly developed, a 
substantial proportion of the non-indigenous population is employed in 
these branches as well. 


Distribution of Paid Workers. 


One of the main characteristics of the labour force as analysed from 
the economic and social standpoints is the proportion of wage-earning 
workers in the total economically active population. 

In order to investigate this problem the active population of Africa 
must be divided into two groups: paid workers and others. The latter 
are occupied chiefly in the so-called “subsistence” sectors of the 
pra and in family farms devoted mainly to the output of produce 

or sale. 
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A service established jointly by 
the Council of Europe and 


the International Labour 


Organisation 


International 
é 
Information and 
| 
CIRF 
1961 | 


The International Vocational Training Information and Research Centre 
(CIRF) * was established in January 1961 by the Council of Europe 
and the International Labour Organisation in collaboration with the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. The European 
Economic Community (the Common Market) is also associated with 
the Centre. 


The purpose of CIRF is to be an international clearing house on questions 


relating to vocational training in all branches of the economy. 


CIRF forms a special section of the International Labour Office under 
the general direction of the Director-General of the I.L.O. A Pro- 
gramme Committee composed of representatives of the organisations 
associated with the Centre meets regularly under the chairmanship of 
the Special Representative of the Council of Europe for Refugees and 
Over-Population to advise the Director-General on the programme 


of work of the Centre and on other questions relating to its activities. 


The tasks of the Centre are: 


to collect documentation on all aspects of vocational training, including 


questions of organisation and administration, curricula, etc. ; 


to provide information on current developments in vocational training 
which will be of use and real value to persons interested or active in 
this field; 


to undertake research on the methods and means used in vocational train- 


ing and to publish reports and manuals; 


to sponsor or co-ordinate research in these fields undertaken by national 


bodies. 


* CIRF is derived from the Centre’s name in French: Centre International d’Information et de 
Recherche sur la Formation Professionnelle. 
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The present work programme of the Centre includes: 


1. Publication of a Bulletin—* TRAINING FOR PROGRESS ”— 
to be a forum for discussion of vocational training questions of inter- 
national interest and of practical value to all concerned. The first issue 
will appear in September 1961. 

2. Establishment of an Abstracts Service—the “ CIRF ABSTRACTS ” 
—giving information, in condensed form, on the development of ideas 
and on current practice throughout the world in the vocational training 
field. To appear in November 1961. 


3. Research studies, in co-operation with the various national and 
international bodies concerned, on a number of questions relating 
to the national organisation of vocational training, the training of 
vocational teachers and instructors and training practices in specific 
occupations. 


All publications will be issued in English and in French. 


I am interested in I am particularly interested in (e.g. level of training, economic sector 
vocational training 
questions and should 
like to be placed on 
the mailing list of Language preferred 

the International Vo- English [1 French [J 
cational Training In- 
formation and Re- 
search Centre and be 
kept informed of the 
publications of the 
Centre as they appear. 


Name 


Position/title and organisation/firm 


Street address and No. 


Town and district 


County/province/state Country 


Please print or type. 


To be kept infor- 
med of CIRF pu- 
blications, please 
detach and send 
in this postcard. 


Postcard 


CIRF 


International Vocational Training Information and Research 
Centre 


c/o International Labour Office 


Geneva (Switzerland) 
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As might be expected, in Africa the proportion of paid workers in the 
economically active population varies considerably from one country to 
another depending on how highly developed the monetary economy is 
in each. 

The available data reveal that the proportion of paid workers in 
the active indigenous population is 44 per cent. in Egypt (1957-58), 38 
per cent. in Tunisia (1956), 33 per cent. in Algeria (1954) and 32 per cent. 
in Morocco (1952). South of the Sahara, according to one estimate, the 
proportion of paid workers in the active male African population was 17 
per cent. in 1955, but there were considerable differences from one country 
or territory to another. In the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
and the Republic of South Africa over 50 per cent. of all active males are 
wage earners. In Congo (Leopoldville), Angola, Mozambique and Kenya 
the proportion of paid workers ranges from 30 to 40 per cent. of the 
active male population, whereas in Cameroun, Ghana, the Malagasy 
Republic, Senegal, Tanganyika and Uganda it ranges from 10 to 
20 per cent. In countries like Nigeria, Mali, Niger and Sierra Leone, 
where industrial activities are less highly developed and agriculture is 
organised in the form of family farms, the proportion of paid workers 
does not exceed 10 per cent. 

On an estimation, about 70 per cent. of all African paid workers are 
concentrated in the regions north of the Sahara (40 per cent.)—especially 
in Egypt, Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco—and in the southern countries— 
particularly Northern and Southern Rhodesia and the Republic of South 
Africa. It is also obvious that paid workers are more numerous in the 
countries more intensely colonised by non-indigenous elements. One 
reason is that the latter have built up modern agricultural, industrial 
and transport systems besides developing trade; another is that the in- 
creasing demographic pressure on the cultivated lands has forced the 
Africans to look for work outside the subsistence economy. 

In Africa women make up a very small fraction of the paid workers. 
The proportion of women among the paid workers is barely 5 per cent. 
in Algeria, Ghana, Niger, Nigeria and Tunisia; in the United Arab Republic 
(Egypt) it is less than 10 per cent. ; in Morocco it reaches as high as 12 
per cent. and in Madagascar 17 per cent. About half the female paid 
workers are employed in the service sector. 

The distribution of paid workers by branch of activity (shown in 
table VI) reveals that in general the greatest numbers of paid workers 
are employed in agriculture ; yet the proportion so engaged seldom 
reaches 50 per cent. because the figures refer chiefly to commercial, 
agricultural and other undertakings. As a rule the agricultural sector, 
in which the majority of the active population is generally employed, 
is essentially made up of family farms whose requirements in paid 
workers are extremely limited. 

In Algeria, the United Arab Republic (Egypt) and Tanganyika about 
50 per cent. of all paid workers are employed in agriculture. The pro- 
portion is equally high in Kenya, Morocco and Tunisia. Another major 
source of paid employment found in nearly all African countries is the 
service sector, which employs, as a rule, between 20 and 30 per cent. of 
all such persons. 

Even in the most highly developed countries—with one exception— 
manufacturing industry only employs between 10 and 15 per cent. of all 
paid workers. In the exception—the Republic of South Africa—the 
proportion seems to be close upon 25 per cent. (for Whites alone, 22 per 
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TABLE VI, DISTRIBUTION OF 


PAID WORKERS BY BRANCH OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 


IN SELECTED AFRICAN COUNTRIES 


Sources: I.L.0.: Year Book of Labour 
statistique de la zone franc 1949-1955, Vol. II 


1 Salt works included. 
* Large-scale undertakings only. 
* Excluding domestic servants. 


* In 1957-58, paid workers totalled about 3,060,000. See: 
in International Labour Review, Vol. LXX XII, No. 5, Nov. 1960, pp. 432-449. 


( Percentages) 
Country (in thou- | “8*- |Mining |factur- | struc- | Trade |Trans- ave | 
| sands) | cultu ure| ing | tion cect port | _ | 
| Algeria, 1954: | | | | | | | 
| Europeans 262.2) 5.5! 1.0|16.5|10.6| 1.6 | 16.3| 11.1| 37.4 
| Moslems. 1035.3 | 56.9| 4.7| 0.1 | 2.5] 2.5] 25.5 
| Cameroun, 1955 143.5 | 25.9 3.1| 46/145) — | 9.5| 5.4/37.1| 
| Central African Republic, 1960 | 47.7| 32.5/122/ 15.1, 88) — | 8.0 | 3.6 | 13.8 | 
| Congo (Brazzaville), 1960 . 45.7) 19.5) 5.0/ 11.8) 9.4] 1.5 | 17.9) 10.9) 24.1 | 
| (civil servants excluded) | 
Congo (Leopoldville), 1955 1182.9 24.2 | 7.4| 14.0) 11.1) — 6.7| 7.7 | 28.9 | 
(indigenous population) | 
| | | 
| Gabon, 1959 40.8 | 32.1 7.4) 7.6] 0.5| 86) 4.9| 26.5 
| Ghana, 1959 | 319.5) 17.2! 9.8| 68 18.9| 3.8 |10.0| 8.6/ 24.9 
Kenya, 1959 596.9 42.2 0.9; 9.0; 5.3] 0.4 | 6.3| 7.7 | 28.2 
Malagasy Republic, 1960 194.5 | 24. 4| 2.9} 9.4, 5.0) 1.0 14.5) 85 34.3 | 
| Mali, 1959 31.4 | 20.7 | 7.3 15.0; — | 11.1| 11.8 | 34.0 
| Morocco, 1952 (Moroccan | 
population) 928.2 | 38.0) 2.0| 10.6 8.2 — | 2.5] 25.1} 13.7 
| Nigeria (incl. Brit. Came- | 
roons), 1959... . 472.6| 9.6% 6.9 21.8) 3.5 | 8.9/ 10.1) 30.6 
| Rep. of South Africa, 1951 | | | | 
754.4| 7.3 | 22.4) 7.6) 0.9 | 19.4) 14.4 24.8 | 
| Rhodesiaand Nyasaland, 1959: | | | | | | 
| Europeans 124.0 | 4.4| 14.9 11. 4) 1.5 | 23.2| 10.2} 25.9 | 
Africans 1083.5 | 33.8| 8. 3| 11.3 | 12. 3) 0.9 | 5§.5| 2.5] 25.4 
Tanganyika, 1959 409.0% 54.3) 2. 4| 9] 0.5 | 3.7| 2.4| 28.99) 
| Tunisia, 1956 (Tunisian popu- | | | 
| lation) ae Se 501.9 | 35.9| 2.7 | 8.3) 4.4| 0.4 | 4.8) 4.9) 38.5 
| Uganda, 1960 244.5 | 25.1 2.3 | 10.6 12.4 | 0.9 | 6.0} 4.5| 38.3 | 
| United Arab Republic (Egypt), | | | | 
| 


0.4 | 13.6) 3.3) 


0.6 | 

| | 
Statistics, 1960; data supplied by Governments for the 1961 edition; Annuaire 
(Paris, 1958). 


“ The Current Labour Force Sample Survey in Egypt (U.A.R.)”, 
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cent. in 1951). The mines represent a relatively large source of paid 
nt in tke Republic of South Africa, the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, Congo (Katanga), Ghana and Nigeria. 

It must be said that most African paid workers are unskilled or semi- 
skilled. Characteristic of the situation is a low level of wages, a high rate 
of illiteracy, and the instability of the workers, due to the fact that a 
great many of them are migrants who, like a great many others, are 
to some extent tied to their subsistence economies ; in addition, there are 
vast reserves of cheap labour. On the other hand, the high cost of voca- 
tional training and the existence of a class of highly qualified non- 
indigenous workers who hold a practical monopoly in their respective 
trades, are additional factors explaining the lack of vocational training 
among indigenous workers. The repercussions of this situation are parti- 
cularly evident today in the countries that have recently achieved 
independence, where the demand for highly qualified labour and civil 
servants able to cope with their new tasks has suddenly risen. 
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water transport. The author examines international road transport in the 
context of the unification of Western Europe. He distinguishes two main 
trends—the regional integration of road transport and regional co-ordina- 
tion of the various means of transport. In the first part of his book he 
describes the development and present state of the machinery for inter- 
national co-operation in the field of road transport and of the international 
rules relating both to highways and to road transport. In this first part 
there is an interesting section on the protection of drivers of vehicles engaged 
in international traffic. On the subject of legal protection of road transport 
workers against civil liability proceedings that may be instituted against 
them in connection with their work Mr. Vergnaud gives a good summary of 
the discussions which took place at the meeting convened by the Inter- 
national Labour Office in 1959 to deal with this matter. With regard to the 
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traffic and of the terms of a “ social charter for road transport workers ” 
based not only on social considerations but also by a concern to ensure the 
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In the first part of the book the author describes the established condi- 
tions of work for road transport workers that are unusual, namely the rules 
concerning the probation period, the period of notice, holidays with pay, 
employment injuries and retirement. The second part deals with the normal 
position of the worker in the undertaking, the responsibilities inherent in 
his employment, the observance of normal working hours and the various 
items of remuneration to which the worker is entitled. There is an alpha- 
betical index. 

ORGANIZACION SINDICAL EspANoia. Situacién juridica del trabajador en la 
empresa. Tenth edition. Madrid, 1961. 141 pp. 


PERGOLESI, Ferruccio. Diritto sindacale. Padua, Casa Editrice Antonio 
Milani, 1961. ix+ 304 pp. 2,000 liras. 


Peso y Ca.vo, Carlos del. Legislacidn laboral badsica. Third edition, revised, 
supplemented and brought up to date. Madrid, Libreria General Victo- 
riano Suarez, 1960. 480 pp. 


RIEDEL, Hermann. Jugendarbeitsschutzgesetz, mit See-]ugendarbeitsschutz- 
recht, Kommentar. Hamburg, Berlin, Bonn, R.v. Decker’s Verlag, 
G. Schenk, 1961. xviii+553 pp. 44 marks. 


SALGADO, Francisco J. El contrato individual de trabajo en la legislacién 
ecuatoriana, Quito, Editorial Universitaria, 1961. xiii+390 pp. 50 sucres. 
After a brief analysis of the historical development of labour legislation 

in Ecuador, this legal study describes the various elements and aspects of an 

individual contract of employment. Stress is laid on the fundamental dif- 
ferences between a contract of employment and the other kinds of contract 
known to civil and commercial law. The author, who is Dean of the Faculty 
of Jurisprudence and Social Sciences of the University of Quito, deals in 
great detail and at great length with the nature and object of a contract of 
employment, the parties to it, its conclusion, its contents and its termination, 
and analyses the relevant provisions of the Labour Code. 
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SuSSEKIND, Arnaldo. Comentarios a consolidagdo das leis do trabalho e a 
legislagao complementary. Rio de Janeiro, Livraria Freitas Bastos, 1960. 
Vol. 1: S51 pp. 


UNIVERSIDAD NACIONAL DE TucuMAN, Facultad de Derecho y Ciencias 
Sociales, Instituto de Derecho del Trabajo “ Juan B. Alberdi”. Con- 
greso Nacional de Derecho del Trabajo y de la Seguridad Social, Tucumdn, 
1960. Anales. Three volumes. 797 pp. (the three volumes). Tucuman, 
1960. Illustrated. 


Management. 


ALBERS, Henry H. Organized Executive Action : Decision-making, Com- 
munication and Leadership. New York, London, John Wiley & Sons, 
1961. xii+604 pp. $8.50. 


Brown, Wilfred. Exploration in Management. New York, John Wiley & 
Sons, 1960. xxii+326 pp. 30s. 


Firppo, Edwin B. Principles of Personnel Management. New York, Toronto, 
London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1961. xiii+620 pp. 62s. 


Hacon, R. J. Management Training : Aims and Methods. London, English 
Universities Press, 1961. xv+253 pp. 17s. 6d. 


IsTITUTO NAZIONALE PER L’ASSICURAZIONE CONTRO LE MALATTIE. I metodi 
di lavoro nella vazionalizzazione degli adempimenti amministrativi. Qua- 
derni de “I Problemi della Sicurezza Sociale”. Rome, 1961. 74 pp. 
1,200 liras. 


JEROME, William Travers. Executive Control—The Catalyst. New York, 


John Wiley & Sons, 1961. xiii+275 pp. $6.95. 


Moonman, Eric. The Manager and the Organization. London, Tavistock 
Publications, 1961. xi+221 pp. 21s. 


STOUTHUYSEN, Bob. Comment mesurer la productivité de votre entreprise ? 
Documents d'information n° 2, Series III. Brussels, Office belge pour 
l’accroissement de la productivité, 1960. 176 pp. 120 Belgian francs. 


Manpower. 


BILLERBECK, Klaus. Mobilisierung des asiatischen und afrikanischen A rbeits- 
krafte-Potentials. Hamburg, Verlag Weltarchiv GmbH, 1961. 105 pp. 

16 marks. 

After four years of on-the-spot study of community development prob- 
lems in various developing countries in Asia and Africa, the author came to 
the conclusion that the necessary development cannot be achieved without 
the mobilisation of unused manpower resources. He urges that international 
organisations and the industrialised countries should recognise the need for 
compulsory measures to harness these resources—the only factor in produc- 
tion which is plentiful in supply—and offer assistance to developing countries 
in working out with them ways and means of using “ fallow” manpower 
without going to the extreme of full state control of economic activity. 


Das, Nabagopal. Unemployment, Full Employment and India. Third edition. 
London, Asia Publishing House, 1960. 94 pp. 


HutTcuHInson, Bertram (research directed by). Mobilidade e trabalho. Um 
estudo na cidade de Sado Paulo. Rio de Janeiro, Centro Brasileiro de 
Pesquisas Educacionais, I.N.E.P., Ministério da Educagao e Cultura, 
1960. viii+451 pp. 
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KNAUER, Arnold. Leitungstatigkeit und Arbeitskrafte. Berlin, Verlag Die 
Wirtschaft, 1961. 110 pp. 3.50 marks. 


Migration. 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Social Security Administration, Children’s Bureau : Children in Migrant 
Families. A Report to the Committee on Appropriations. United States 

Senate. Washington, 1961. v+61 pp. 

This report contains facts and figures concerning the problem of migrant 
agricultural workers and their families in the United States and gives special 
attention to the needs of these children for child welfare services, particu- 
larly day care, and child health services. It concludes with a programme 
of immediate action recommended by the Children’s Bureau. 


Vocational Guidance and Training ; Rehabilitation. 


CENTRE D’ETUDE DES PROBLEMES SOCIAUX ET PROFESSIONNELS DE LA TECH- 
NIQUE. Les besoins de formation professionnelle dans le secteur des classes 
moyennes en Belgique. Brussels, 1960. 100 pp. 110 Belgian francs. 

This study deals with the problems of two middle-class sectors—small- 
scale business and handicrafts. It contains a demographic analysis of these 
sectors and an estimate of the numbers of employers, craftsmen, business- 
men and self-employed persons and of their distribution at the end of 1959. 
After a similar study of apprentices in the same period, skilled personnel 
requirements for the next five years (employers and employees) were esti- 
mated by extrapolation. 

On this basis the authors deal with the problem of technical education 
and the organisation of initial and advanced vocational training. They 
conclude that the theoretical knowledge imparted is inadequate and that 
theoretical instruction should be provided on a more systematic basis at all 
levels. Finally, they draw attention to the rapidity of economic change, as 
a result of which it is essential to provide further education so that appren- 
tices and self-employed persons liable for contributions under the family 
allowance scheme for those who are not wage or salary earners (and persons 
who assist such non-wage or salary earners) may keep abreast of the latest 
developments. The appendices give an analysis of the coverage of the 
Royal Orders of 1938 and 1939 concerning the scope of the family allowances 
scheme for persons who are not wage or salary earners (from which the 
definitions used in the study were down), a description of the methods used 
to estimate the numbers involved, a list of trades in which there are articled 
apprentices, the text of a Royal Order of 1959 concerning initial and further 
vocational training in trades and businesses, and a list of the federations and 
organisations that were consulted in the course of the survey. 


JAIDE, Walter. Die Berufswahl. Eine Untersuchung tiber die Voraussetzungen 
und Motive der Berufswahl bei Jugendlichen von heute. Munich, Juventa 
Verlag, 1961. 270 pp. 19.80 marks. 

A report on a study, based on interviews and a questionnaire, of the 
background and motives of adolescents making their occupational choices at 
the age of 14 or 16 years. After a discussion of the general framework in 
which the choice is made and the problems faced, the author reports on the 
attitudes of different groups of adolescents in making their final choice of 
career. The report is supplemented by a number of studies of individual case 
histories and detailed references to previous research and related writings, 
mainly of German origin. 


MINISTERO DELLA PUBBLICA ISTRUZIONE (Italy). Iniziative per la formazione 
e l’aggiornamento degli insegnanti nel settove dell’istruzione tecnica e 
professionale. Rome, 1961. 86 pp. 
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OLIverrA, Américo Barbosa de, and ZACARIAS SA CARVALHO, José. A forma- 
¢ao de pessoal de nivel superior e o desenvolvimento econémico. Analise dos 
problemas da formacgao e da adequada expansdo dos quadros de nivel 
superior em face das exigéncias do desenvolvimento econdmico. Rio de 
Janeiro, Companhia Nacional de Aperfeigonamento de Pessoal de Nivel 
Superior, 1960. xii+231 pp. 


Conditions of Work. 


Typpanos, C. X. Opeaxuzayua onaamet mpyda 6 CCCP. 
Moscow, [lpodusgat, 1960. 149 pp. 0.24 rouble. 
The organisation of wages in industry in the U.S.S.R., by S. Kh. Guria- 
nov. 


OFFICE BELGE POUR L’ACCROISSEMENT DE LA PRODUCTIVITE. La structure des 
vémunérations en Belgique. Fascicule 2. Les modes de vémunération en 
vigueury dans l'industrie du tabac. Relevé effectué par l'Université libre 
de Bruxelles, Institut de sociologie Solvay. Brussels, 1960. 139 pp. 
100 Belgian francs. 


Social Security. 


BEZERRA DE MENEZES, Geraldo. A Seguranga Social no Brasil. Rio de 

Janeiro, Guilherme Haddad, 1960. 295 pp. 

Besides a lengthy introduction, divided into three chapters dealing 
respectively with labour law and social security, social security throughout 
the world, and full employment, this work consists of four parts. 

Part I is an analysis of the general aspects of social security in Brazil, 
and includes a historical survey of its origin and development. It also deals 
with the persons protected and the financial resources, the contingencies 
covered (with an indication of the benefits granted for each contingency), 
arrangements for providing care in social security institutions, and gives 
details of the medical-care services provided by the social security institutes 
and by the domiciliary and emergency medical service (SAMDU) and the 
various kinds of assistance available. The administrative and financial 
structure of the country’s various social security bodies is described in a 
separate chapter. This is followed by a section on occupational accident 
insurance—constitutional and statutory provisions, the inclusion of occupa- 
tional accidents in the social security system and the various features of 
the Occupational Accidents Act. 

Part II deals with occupational safety and health, and contains an 
account of the international labour Conventions and Recommendations on 
this subject. 

Part III discusses social assistance. After a brief introduction the author 
analyses the various kinds of assistance provided, and concludes with an 
account and review of the social service agencies. 

Part IV relates to vocational training and apprenticeship. 

In addition, the work contains bibliographical notes on the various 
subjects covered. 


CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Industrial Relations Section, 
Benefits and Insurance Research Center. Retirement Preparation Pro- 
grams : A Study of Company Responsibilities. Pasadena, California, 1961. 
x+194 pp. $10. 

CANALE, F. La sicurezza sociale (art. 38 della Costituzione Italiana), Second 


edition. Chiuduno (Bergamo), Edizioni Prof. Francesco Canale, 1960. 
381 pp. 2,000 liras. 


Axe, Elmér. Folkpensioneringen i Sverige, Med sdrskild hdnsyn till dlders- 
pensioneringen. Old Age Pensions in Sweden. Lund, C. W. K. Gleerup, 
1960. 623 pp. 30 crowns. 
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A comprehensive handbook on the Swedish National Pension Scheme. 
It gives the history of the scheme, comments on the different aspects of the 
legislation and analyses its social and economic effects. A summary in 
English is appended. 


GarRRIDO ¥ Comas, J. J. Iniciacidn a la gestidn de seguros. Third edition. 
Barcelona, Bosch, 1960. 244 pp. 


PERSIANI, Mattia. J] sistema giuridico della previdenza sociale. Pubblica- 
zione no. 4 dell’Istituto di Diritto Privato, Universita di Roma. Padua, 
C.E.D.A.M., 1960. ix+356 pp. 


UNION DES CAISSES CENTRALES DE LA MUTUALITE AGRICOLE. Petit guide des 
prestations familiales agricoles. Onziéme édition mise a jour. Paris, 1960. 


112 pp. 


UrDAL, Nils. Syketrygden i femti dr. Historien om en grunnleggende sosial 
reform. Oslo, Norges Trygdekasselag, 1961, 369 pp. 

On the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the first Norwegian Sickness 
Insurance Act, the Norwegian Federation of Sickness Funds has issued this 
volume, which traces the history of Norwegian sickness insurance legislation 
from the time when the question was first raised (around 1880) up to the 
present day. 


Agriculture. 


ALARGAO E SiLva, Alberto Eduardo N. L. de. O “ éxodo rural”. Introdugdo 
ao seu estudo no continente. Offprint from Revista Agrondémica, Vol. 
XLIII, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4. Lisbon, Grafica Monumental, 1960. 148 pp. 
This study of the “ rural exodus ” in Portugal is submitted to the National 

Institute of Agricultural Science of that country. 

After some brief general considerations relating to the importance of 
agriculture and the extent of the migration from the land in various parts 
of the world at the present day, the author goes into the question within 
the more limited context of Portuguese conditions. The main emphasis is 
laid on the related demographic, economic and social aspects. 

At the end of the study there are a series of conclusions which serve as a 
basis for a number of recommendations. The latter are particularly aimed 
at speeding up the economic development of Portugal and its overseas 
territories, at raising agricultural incomes and at directing the population 
which leaves the countryside towards other economic sectors. 


CALDEIRA, Clovis. Menores no meio rural (Tvabalho e escolarizagdo). Rio de 
Janeiro, Centro Brasileiro de Pesquisas Educacionais (Series 6, No. 4), 
1960. 190 pp. Illustrated. Tables, charts, bibliography. 


CuHao Kuo-Chun. Agrarian Policy of the Chinese Communist Party, 1921- 
1959. Issued under the auspices of the Indian School of International 
Studies and the Institute of Pacific Relations. London, Asia Publishing 
House, 1960. xii+399 pp. 55s. 

This book, by the Visiting Professor and Head of the West Asia Depart- 
ment of the Indian School of International Studies in the University of 
Delhi, is devoted to an analysis of the agrarian policies of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party. Dr. Chao deals with organisational and non-organisational 
factors which contributed to the stagnation of rural economy in China during 
the century preceding the establishment of the Peking Government in 
October 1949. He examines the background of the agrarian problem and 
the genesis of the agrarian policy of the Chinese Communist Party since its 
foundation, and analyses the Land Reform (Land Redistribution) Pro- 
gramme (1950-53) as well as other institutional changes in the rural econ- 
omy. Dr. Chao describes the recent (1953-59) agrarian programmes in 
China, including the people’s communes. 
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A considerable proportion of the book is devoted to an examination of 
the major characteristics of the Chinese Communist Party’s agrarian policy, 
such as integration of agricultural programmes with the changing political 
conditions ; the priority given to the increase of agricultural production and 
productivity ; and policies for the utilisation of indigenous resources, includ- 
ing manpower. 


DisKALKaR, P. D. Resurvey of a Deccan Village Pimple Saudagar. Bombay, 
the Indian Society of Agricultural Economics, 1960. xiv+160 pp. 
7 rupees. 


MAWEHKOB, B. ®. Pezepest pocma npouzsodumeabHocmu mpyda 6 CeAbcKOM 
xo3aticmee CCCP. Moscow, Cenbxo3rn3, 1960. 143 pp. 0.20 rouble. 

The target figures for the U.S.S.R. National Economy Development Plan 
for 1959-65 envisaged an increase in the productivity in kolkhozes of about 
100 per cent. and in that of sovkhozes of 60-65 per cent. Total gross output 
in agriculture was to increase 1.7 times. In contrast to other branches of 
the economy, where expansion of production was to be secured by an 
increase in labour productivity along with an increase in manpower, in- 
creased production in agriculture was to be attained solely by an increase 
in labour productivity. 

In this work Mr. Mashenkov studies the methods of increasing labour 
productivity in kolkhozes and sovkhozes and analyses the present level of 
productive capacity of U.S.S.R. agriculture. He deals with such factors as 
the consolidation of kolkhozes, the application of incentive schemes, the 
increase in productive capacity, transfer of M.T.S. (machine and tractor 
stations) to kolkhozes, the organisation of new sovkhozes, the establishment 
of new arrangements for purchasing agricultural products, etc. 


Suan, C. H. Conditions of Economic Progress of Farmers. An Analysis of 
Thirty-Six Case Studies. Bombay, The Indian Society of Agricultural 
Economics, 1960. vi+129 pp. 5 rupees. 


BEHEAMKTOB, A. B. []pasoeoe co6Hupxo3a U eMy 
npednpuamud. Leningrad, Yuusepcutera, 
1960. 129 pp. 0.61 rouble. ~ 
The legal position of the Sovnarkhoz and its dep@&adent enterprises, by 

A. V. Venediktov. 
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